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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER | 





( NCE you have heard the clarion notes of a Canada goose as the flod 

circles overhead; once you have crouched in the blind waiting and wait} 
ing and waiting: once you have leaped {rom your easy chair and run out} 
doors to watch the familiar “V" fly into the autumn or spring sunset—ong 
you have done any of these things, there is no other game bird that ca 
ever give you quite the same feeling I 
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For the Canada goose to a wildfowler is the ultimate in outdoo sport. In? And 


size, sagacity, strength and fidelity the Canada serves as a model for man} 
And to Ray Sickles, Pennsylvania Game Protector shown on this month} 
cover, “honkers” have taken on additional meaning. At the Pymatuning| 
refuge in Crawford County, he has come to view the Canada as truly th 
“goose that lays the golden egg.” Shown here with two ot his charges, Sickle 
is part of a new and unique Game Commission program designed to product 
geese for the future. 

Canada goose propagation under semi-artificial conditions is no mean feat 
Unlike pheasants, wild turkeys, bobwhite quail and many other game bird 
the Canada mates for life. Further, geese do not mature and mate until three 
vears of age. They lay small clutches of eggs when newly mated and are quite 
choosy in selecting a lifetime partner. Because of these factors, it takes a long 
time to get the production line rolling 

But starting with 30 birds in 1952, the program now has about 100 gees 
in large laying pens at the Pymatuning. In order to encourage greater ey 
production, the first clutch of eggs is removed from the nest so that the mated 
pair will renest and provide a second brood of goslings. And taking egg 





from that nest is not usually as easy as it may appear on this month’s covet. 


Geese are notorious nest defenders as anyone who has argued with a big} 
bird parent will quickly tell you. Geese really pack a wallop. The eggs being | 


removed by Ray Sickles eventually wound up in a Commission incubator 
this spring, however, and are now hatched into plump little goslings. 


Next fall as the cold north wind stirs the eternal instinct in the hearts @{ 


all Canadian geese, the results of the scene shown here will be on the firing 
line. Marked by a red plastic band around one leg, each Canada produced 
in the Commission program will tell hunters that great human effort is being 
made to provide them with more aerial targets and more sport. Reports ol 
any birds so marked will be the evidence; the thrill of bagging one of thes 
noble geese will be all the compensation anyone could expect. 
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By Fred H. Dale 


Photo by Don Shiner 


FRED H. DALE is a game biologist 
with the U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service 
stationed at their famous Patuxent Re- 
search Station. He has worked with many 
species of game birds and animals and in 
recent years has done a great deal of re- 
search on the ringnecked pheasant. His 
studies have indicated a relationship be- 
tween size of pheasant populations and 
amount of limestone in the ground. This 
article has been extracted from a paper 
presented at the Northeast Wildlife Con- 
ference in Pittsburgh last March. 


OST of us fall into one of ® 
classes when it comes to @ 
opinion as to the effects of hun 
In one group are those hunters 
are most strongly influenced by 
effects of unrestricted hunting @ 
19th century. There is no quest 
that hunting of the sort practi . 
during that period was (and can : 
again) destructive to game pop = 
tions. A few species disappeared ® Pa 
result of #4 
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restricted hunting. Others, such as the 
whooping crane and the key deer, 
still are on the danger list. Many 
others, including white-tailed deer, 
elk, antelope, and wild turkeys were 
headed into oblivion but have re- 
sponded well to protective legislation. 
in view of this history, people in this 
group emphasize such protective 
measures as refuges, low bag limits, 
' and short hunting seasons. 

In another group, however, are 
those persons who believe that hunt- 
| ing regulations can and should be 

liberalized. These people have been 
convinced by an abundance of evi- 
dence from field studies that we have 
been too conservative in recent years 
| in our harvest of game. 
| There is much to be said in sup- 
port of either position. Certainly, un- 
restricted hunting cannot be con- 
 doned. The bulk of accumulated evi- 
dence, however, points out rather 
clearly that we can and should relax 
F our regulations to permit a_ larger 
harvest of many game animals. 

One point that should be made 
clear at the outset, however, is that 
migratory game species often react 


quite differently to hunting pressure 
than do resident species. Resident 
game usually is hunting on grounds 
familiar to it. It tends to be dispersed 
throughout suitable habitat and, 
finally, the remnant stays in place to 
reproduce. And hunters don’t feel 
quite the same urge to “get it before 
the game hogs in the next state do.” 

In contrast, migratory game often 
is harvested at concentration points 
along its line of flight over a long 
season. It is hunted on unfamiliar 
grounds where it may be at a dis- 
advantage and, as flights from widely 
separated points come _ together, 
hunters may get an impression that 
there is a great abundance of such 
game. Consequently, migratory game 
is more likely to be overestimated, 
may be over-hunted more easily, and 
is more difficult to protect adequately 
than is resident game. 

Many of the points made in this 
discussion apply equally well to mi- 
gratory and resident game species. 
But because of the differences be- 
tween the two, any statement made 
here is intended to refer specifically 
to resident game species. 

° 


WATERFOWL HARVEST presents different aspects than that of resident game species. 
Ducks and geese are more difficult to protect and are subject to much greater gunning 


_ pressure. 
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Although we can eliminate a wild- 
life species through — unrestricted 
shooting, there is plenty of evidence 
that restrictions today need not be so 
severe as we once believed. This idea 
is not new. Twenty to thirty years 
ago, the Michigan Department of 
Conservation leaned toward such a 
belief—one that has played an_ in- 
creasingly important role is_ basic 
game management policy in that 
State. P. S. Lovejoy, veteran Michigan 
game biologist, often expressed the 
thought that about 25 years are re- 
quired for an idea to be generally 
accepted even though it may be an 
entirely correct idea when first pro- 
posed. Today, most Michigan hunters 
accept and enjoy the rather liberal 
seasons in that State on _ grouse, 
rabbits, deer and other species. 

But before we decide whether or 
not we should liberalize seasons. or 
bag limits, we must first make up our 
minds on how to measure a game re- 
source. In some parts of the country, 
for example, the bobwhite quail is 
considered as a songbird rather than 
a game bird. People there are content 
to look at these colorful birds rather 
than to shoot them. They measure 
this game resource, therefore, by the 
numbers seen rather than the num- 
bers killed. But from our standpoint 
—the standpoint of game management 
and conservation—the most significant 
measurement of any game species is 
how much sport and recreation does 
it provide? And the answer to that 
usually involves game in the bag. A 
game resource harvested to only half 
its safe potential is in the same cate- 
gory as if it were only half as abun- 
dant in the field but adequately har- 
vested. 

I recently visited a privately owned 
quail preserve in a Southeastern state 
where upwards of $50,000 a year is 
spent on quail management. The 
population in the field has been esti- 
mated to be 8,000 or more bobwhites 
yet only about 500 birds (less than 
one per covey) are harvested each 


year. How much do the birds cost? 
Based on the number of birds in the 
field, you might say the cost is about 
$6 a bird (assuming that there would 
be none there without $50,000 worth 
of management). But I submit that, 
from a game management standpoint, 
the cost is $100 per bird. The easiest 
way to improve that cost figure is to 
harvest twice as many or four times 
as many birds. 


A second point of discussion is that! 


hunting pressure tends to be regulat- 
ed by game populations, rather than 
the reverse. For example, the kill of 
pheasants per hunter is almost the 
same throughout the Michigan pheas- 
ant range, whereas the total number 
of birds killed is over ten times as 
great in some countries as in others. 
A researcher shows, also, that the kill 
of squirrels per hunter in West Vir- 
ginia from 1947 to 1954 was almost 
the same as that in Ohio for 1935 
to 1940, whereas the kill per 1,000 
acres in West Virginia was nearly 
four times that of Ohio. The greater 
number of squirrels in West Virginia 
evidently attracted correspondingly 
more hunters. These reports merely 
show that hunters tend to go where 
the game is. 

Despite this tendency toward 
natural regulation of hunting pres- 
sure, we are almost constantly warned 


— 


— 


— 


} 
that demands upon game resources 


are steadily increasing. Michigan deer 
hunters, for example, increased about 
eightfold in numbers from 1932 to 
1948, going from 50,000 to 400,000. 
Duck hunters in the United States 
now amount to about 2,000,000 a 
year. Many conservationists are con- 
vinced that the demand for game 
will eventually outrun the source. 
Fortunately, there is good evidence 
that the kill usually is regulated more 
by supply of game than by hunting 
pressure. Many investigators have 
demonstrated this relationship for 


pheasants. Available evidence also in- 
dicates that so long as cocks only are 
shot, it is practically impossible to 
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PHEASANT 


HUNTING demonstrates principle of the point 


\idea 
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of diminishing returns 


Once a certain population level is reached, additional gun pressure seems to have but 


little effect on the kill. 


overshoot a pheasant population in a 
two or three week season. It has also 
been demonstrated that the propor- 
tion of cocks shot bears a direct rela- 
tion to their density. Where the 
pheasant population is low, it is dif- 
ficult to kill more than about halt 
the cocks whereas with a dense popu- 
lation as many as 93 percent were 
reported killed at Pelee Island. 

There is less convincing evidence 
that rabbits and quail cannot be over- 
shot in a normal season, yet it seems 
likely that such a relationship holds 
also for these game species. One game 
biologist has voiced the belief that in 
Florida, at least, the law of diminish- 
ing returns takes over before enough 
quail are killed to damage the popu- 
lation. 

Evidently the principle of the point 
of diminishing returns which Dur- 
ward Allen proposed for pheasants 
15 years ago has more or less general 
application for all game. Once that 
population level is reached, addi- 
tional gun pressure seems to have but 
little effect on the kill. 


The next pertinent point dealing 
with this subject is that wild popula- 
tions tend to be density controlled. 
This means, then, that animal popu- 
lations ordinarily go through a 
“bottleneck’’ at some stage of the 
year. This bottleneck is believed to 
occur in winter, and in most northern 
areas rightly so. Elsewhere, it may re- 
sult from food shortage or cover de- 
ficiencies at almost any time of the 
year. The important point is that so 
many and no more can survive in 
any environment. Consequently many 
surplus animals killed by hunters 
would have been eliminated by en- 
vironmental factors anyway. 

The high natural mortality of wild- 
life populations was demonstrated 
rather strikingly by Aldo Leopold 
and his associates for pheasants on a 
Wisconsin refuge in 1943 and is a 
commonly recognized characteristic of 
wild animal populations. Two in 
vestigators in Arizona, for instance, 
reported a 42 percent drop in popu- 
lation of Gambel’s quail between 
August and late November on a 
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favorable range. On a closed area, 
there was a drop of 31 percent from 
November to January whereas on the 
hunted area the drop during the 
hunting season was 18 percent. [hese 
figures are interpreted as demonstrat- 
ing that losses occur whether or not 
there is hunting. Early hunting may 
remove surplus birds before they are 
lost to natural factors but birds shot 
may not result in a_ proportionally 
lower population by the end of 
winter. 

Ihe final point, which in almost 
every instance compensates for errors 
in the others, is the principle of in- 
versity in breeding success. Errington, 
for example, shows that the number 
of bobwhite in the fall does not bear 
a direct ratio to the spring popula- 
tion. When there were few spring 
bobwhites, the increase to fall was 
much greater than when the spring 
population was high. There have 
been many examples to substantiate 
this principle in other species. Dur- 
ward Allen cited an observation that 
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fox squirrels at the Swan Creek Ex- 
periment Station in Michigan dis- 
played increased breeding activity in 
1942 when the population was low. 
Females that had been born the pre- 
ceding summer produced young that 
spring, 4 or 5 months early for sum- 
mer yearlings. 

Variations in fertility of deer in 
relation to the condition of their 
food supply has been reported by 
several workers. Deer from better 
range in western New York, for ex- 
ample, exhibited higher fertility than 
those from the central Adirondacks 


where food was less plentiful. Similar | 


reports have been made from Michi- 
gan and California, to mention only 
two of many. 

The points listed above may be 
convincing to the biologist. For some 
reason, however, they lack substance 
to the average hunter. Although 
there is some evidence of modifica- 
tion in the trend, there still is reluc- 
tance to accept a principle related to 
“book biology” even though most of 


DEER FAWNS are classic examples of the relationships between game animals and 
their range. Where food and cover conditions are good, female deer will bear two or 
three fawns each yea 
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BRACE OF GROUSE is evidence of harvest 


but not necessarily of two less birds in 


future populations. Michigan has shown hunting kill was a relatively minor factor even 


during the low of the grouse cycle. 


these factors have been dug out al- 
most exclusively from field observa- 
tions. 

How does heavy hunting harvest 
work out in actual practice? There 
are several good examples, well 
known to almost all biologists but 
repeated here for emphasis. 

The Prairie Farm, in Michigan, is 
a well known example of the ability 
of pheasants to stand heavy hunting. 
Pheasants there withstood hunting 
pressure that reached the equivalent 
of a man hunting 11 hours a day tor 
22 days on the same 100-acre tract. 
The population remained high until 
the habitat deteriorated because of 
changing farm practices. 

It has long been recognized that a 
kill of 10 per cent of a deer herd is 
a high kill where bucks only are legal 
game. Nevertheless, it has been dem- 
onstrated that about one-third of the 
deer on the George Reserve could be 
removed each year provided that ap- 


proximately equal numbers of males 
and females were taken. Since this 
conclusion was made on a study in a 
fenced reserve, it eliininates the errot 


often observed where influx from 
surrounding areas masks any possible 
effects of overshooti.g. 

In Michigan, it was believed that 
hunting kill was a relatively minor 
factor during the low of the grouse 
cycle. Consequently, when the popu- 
lation dipped in 1944 and 1945 the 
season was kept open there, whereas 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin it was 
closed. After three years’ closure in 
Wisconsin and four years in Minne- 
sota, both States reopened the season 
in 1948. Michigan’s reported kill that 
year was slightly higher than Min- 
nesota’s and considerably higher than 
that for Wisconsin. Michigan Con- 
servation Department wildlife tech- 
nician Ammann concluded that ‘“‘had 
the season been closed from 1945 to 
1947, inclusive, over half a million 
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grouse would have been wasted and 
the public would have been denied 
the privilege of more than 214 mil- 
lion hours of hunting.” 

Deer have provided some of the 
hottest arguments and-some of the 
best evidence that we have _ been 
over-conservative in harvests. Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire and West Vir- 
ginia are states that regularly harvest 
deer of either sex with good results. 
In states where does have long been 
protected, there are loud and long 
protests of ‘‘slaughter’ whenever an 
attempt is made to harvest antlerless 
deer. In Michigan, the Game Divi- 
sion became a target for severe abuse 
and was accused of hastening the end 
of an important resource when deer 
of either sex were declared legal game 
in a special season. Many Michigan 
hunters were surprised to learn that 
there were deer left in the woods in 
1955 after three years of harvesting 


antlerless deer. 

In summary, game populations can 
be destroyed by unrestricted shooting, 
Game laws and enforcement are es- 
sential if we are to preserve our wild. 
life resources. The problem of regu- 
lating hunting is especially important 
with migratory forms where the sea- 
son stretches out for long periods in 
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many states for some gamebirds. 
There, the need to protect some 
species may require that others be 


harvested below their maximum safe 
limit. 

With most resident species, how- 
ever, we have been more conservative 
than necessary. If we measure the 
resource by game in the bag, we can 
greatly increase our resources in many 
places by encouraging a more realis- | 
tic harvest. 

The greatest enemy of our wildlife 
is not the hunter, but a depleted 
habitat. ! 
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HERBICIDES AND RABBITS 
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Hunters quickly get up in arms when they think their sport is being to 


threatened. For sometime they have been concerned about the herbicides 
being used more and more widely by farmers and others to control weeds and 


ing 
| sti 
tal 


brush. They have voiced their objections to the spraying of electric-line and 


telephone-line rights-of-way to control tree growth under the wires, because 
they were fearful that any game feeding on these sprayed strips would die. 


) ut 
dc 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission’s Division of Research wanted to ‘! 


know about these chemicals too. Game Biologist C. R. Studholme was as- 7 
signed the job of testing six of the most commonly used herbicides for right- |, 
of-way spraying. Using cottontail rabbits as test animals, he penned them on 
vegetation heavily sprayed with the different materials. When water was used } in 
to dilute the chemicals, they ate the sprayed plants as readily as the un- | le 
sprayed ones and with no ill effects. When fuel oil or kerosene was used as | 
a carrier, they would not eat the sprayed plants but had no objection to : 
sitting among them. 


The final results of the tests showed that cottontails are not affected by the | fe 


common “hormone-type” herbicides used for brush control. 
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By John H. Day 


HE countryman watches the bob- 

olink moping about in his brown 
August garb, far cry from the race- 
track suit he wore while lilting above 
the June meadows. The merry music 
that tinkled so continually over the 
daisies and buttercps is silent now. 
No longer does the male scarlet 
tanager sit like a lambent flame in the 
top of the tree and warble, “Look- 
up, way-up, look-at-me, tree-top!” His 
scarlet suit begins to fade, grow dingy, 
show signs of wear and finally go all 
to pieces while he sits mute and 
dumpy in the shadow. By and by the 
scarlet will have changed completely 
to a dull olive-green, like that of his 
inconspicuous mate, and though he 
still retains the black of his wings and 
tail you would not know him. 

Rarely now does the songsparrow 
utter the trili that cheered us in the 
doubtful days of early spring. The 
vivid blue of the indigo bunting falls 
from him in patches when August ar- 
rives, and is replaced by a suit of non- 
descript grayish brown. 

A strange silence holds lease now 
in the thickets, a sort of waiting si- 
lence, and the countryman suddenly 
realizes that the resting time of the 
birds is again at hand. The time 
between mid-July and mid-August is 
a period of retirement for all the 
feathered clan. 


) The mating season, with its soul- 
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stirring ecstasies, the labor of nest 
building, the anxieties of brooding, 
have been followed by the tremen- 
dous exertion of caring for the nest- 
ful of young birds. A healthy fledg- 
ling will eat almost his own weight of 
food in a day. By the time he is able 
to fly and chase the old birds around 
for more the father and mother are 
worn to a frazzle. 

Such is the appetite of the growing 
bird. Yet there comes a time in the 
passing of the summer when _ the 
youngsters are taught, or learn 
through necessity, to forage for them- 
selves and to stop begging from the 
oldsters. This then is why the thickets 
are strangely silent. The youngsters 
no longer yearn noisily and they have 
not yet learned to sing. 

The old birds are too tired to sing. 
There is little left of them but their 
bones and feathers. They seem to 
have about them that atmosphere of 
conscious rectitude which comes with 
successful completion of a noble and 
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heruclean task. And then even their 
feathers begin to go, for the moulting 
season is at hand. 

Small wonder then, utterly tired 
out as they are, and their brilliant 
plumage now changed to dull and 
rusty colors, that the birds are silent 
for a time, waiting for strength to 
recuperate. A few, notably the robins, 
seem to retain enough courage and 
vitality to sing mornings through the 
moulting season. However there is 
room for suspicion that these faithful 
few are gay young sports who did not 
care to marry, or who, disappointed 
in love, still sing to keep their cour- 
age up. 

Hunt up a catbird nowadays and 
more than likely he'll be as dilapi- 
dated and_ passe-looking as his late 
nest in the lilacs. Never a bit of the 
old minstrelsy out of him now, but a 
lot of meowing and scolding. In an- 
other week or so he'll be sleek again 
in his new coat, and if you listen care- 
fully you can hear him practicing his 
song once more in a delightful under- 
tone, as if to be sure he will not for- 
get it completely. 

In a few more weeks he'll start out 
across the miles of country that sep- 
arate him from his winter home in 
southern Florida. He won't sing his 
song there, but he'll practice it now 
and then in that soft, sweet under- 
tone, and be ready to send it forth in 
jubilant peals when his strong wings 
bring him back again next May. 

Now that the gorgeous iron weed 
is again flaunting its purple loveliness 
in the bottomlands, the big tiger swal- 
low tail butterfly has come down from 
the forest aisles to revel in the shame- 
less nectar flesh-pots. What more col- 
orful pageantry does mid-summer 
boast than the sunlit spectacle of 
vivid butterflies floating airily above 
the flower-decked flelds? The mon- 
archs and the angel wings and fritil- 
laries are the plodding peasantry, wal- 
lowing in an orgy of stolen sweets. 
But the great swallow-tails, especially 
the “lordly tiger,” add the magic 
touch of royalty to the scene. 


TIGER 
PWALLOW-FA/L 





There is something untorgettable 
in the sight of ehe splendid golden 
tiger-striped butterflies toying idly 
among the regal purple blooms of the 
tall iron weed. The countryman an- 
ticipates this annual show as one ol 
the hallmarks of late summer. Royal 








} 


gold and royal purple meet in living | 


pictures which no artist will evet be 
able to capture in their true beauty. 

Actually the iron-weed is a despised 
interloper. Cattle won't touch it and 
even the greedy sheep reject it. Farm- 
ers despair of ever ridding their fields 
of this hardy intruder, which suc. 
cumbs only to constant mowing. No 
matter how severe the drouth, this 
weed flourishes in the parched, dry 
soil, hardening its coarse, rank stems 
until they are almost as tough and 
indestructible as iron. 

When a perennial like iron-weed 
moves in on a new pasture it really 
takes hold. It pushes stout and _ fib- 
rous roots in all directions from the 
stem, spreading over an area of sev- 


eral square yards and seeking mols- 
ture to such a depth as to preclude 
any attempts to pull it up bodily. 


Once established, it appropriates most 
of the food and moisture in the soil, 
crowding out the pasture grasses, 
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Emerson once said a weed is a plant 
whose virtues have not yet been dis- 
covered, holding to the belief that 
nothing exists in nature but for a pur- 
pose. The countryman holds it no 
small virtue in the iron-weed to 
brighten the roadsides and low mea- 
dows with its bright clusters of bloom. 
And when he stands on an August 
hillside and views acre upon acre of 
the gorgeous purple blossoms waving 
in the valley below, the pernicious 
behavior of the plant is blotted from 
his mind by the beauty of the scene. 

The last tiger swallow-tail to cross 
my path was tippling over a bed ol 
wild bergamot by the creekside where 
I parked the car. He wandered idly 
through a wild garden of bergamot, 
Joe-pye weed, wild carrot and yellow 
cone-llower blossoms. On the creek 
bank small worker bumblebees hus- 
tled and out of the yellow flowers 
of touch-me-not. I carelessly blun- 
dered through a hedge of stinging 
nettle on the way to the water's edge 
and remembered the encounter vivid- 
ly for many itchy moments. 


Recent rains had built up_ the 
shrunken creek and I watched some 
shiners turn lazily in a limpid pool, 
while a few suckers rooted through 
the silt on the stream bed. A_ pair 
of buzzards came circling over as I 
loafed along the creek. For some rea- 
son or other they stayed right over- 
head, as if they had designs on me. 
I finally moved away from there be- 
fore they could get too familiar. 

There was not a breath of air stir- 
ring and the wooded hillsides were 
quiet except for the cicadas shrilling 
in the trees, and a rooster boasting 
from a distant barnyard. Suddenly 
with a startling rush of sound a big 
snag toppled somewhere on the hill 
above me. In the dead stillness the 
sharp crash sounded like the whole 
forest had tumbled over. Driving 
storms and heaving frosts had not 
fazed this ancient snag. When its 
time came it simply fell over. 

The fall of that snag started all the 
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gossipers in the countryside to eager 
chattering. Where before had been 
almost complete silence now a myriad 
birds passed the word along that the 
old chestnut had finally given up the 
ghost. Whenever there’s news in the 
timberland it gets around fast. 

The mosquitoes and the woods spi- 
ders set up a sort of defense in depth 
that almost kept me out of the humid 
August timberlands. When I insisted 
on crossing their picket lines they 
brought in a few battalions of sting- 
ing nettle and caught me in a mur- 
derous cross-fire that soon sent me 
galloping clumsily for the open edg- 
ings and the sunlight. The wood- 
lands are wonderful hosts in spring 
and gorgeous retreats in the colorful 
fall—but in mid-summer, when the 
drowsy August days are ripe with 
heat, they can be sticky and sweaty 
and downright antisocial. 

Mosquitoes harassed me at every 
turn; big burly fellows with blood in 


their eyes and high octane gas in 
their motors. I rolled down my 
sleeves and buttoned up my collar 


and they diverted their attack to my 
ears. Now and then a kamikaze flier 
would zoom clear inside, singing 
“Cousin-n-n, cousin-n-n”’ right against 
my eardrum They're no relatives of 
mine! 
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LL of us are familiar with today’s 

problem of juvenile delinquency 
and, at one time or another, prob- 
ably experienced one or several inci- 
dents dealing with this problem. 

If not personally affected by this 
neglectful situation, one can still read 
about such occurrences in the news- 
paper not just once in awhile but 
usually several times in the week. 
Also it is not unusual to find, in the 
same edition, another story pertain- 
ing to the problem and citing various 
ways of curbing its spread. 

These methods of combatting juve- 
nile delinquency, generally revealed 
by an “expert” on such affairs at 
some civic club meeting, may be per- 
fectly sound and workable if the in- 
formation is put to good use and does 
not “go in one ear and out the other.” 

However, since the readers of this 
publication are sportsmen, let’s ap- 
proach the problem from that angle 


Intelligence) 


Editor 
Journal 
Author 


The 


and outline what one = sportsman’s 
club is doing and what others can do 
to help in the fight against gang war- 


fare, vandalism and other acts that 
constitute juvenile delinquency. 
Today's sportsmen are not child 


psychologists but when each takes his 
son or daughter on a hunting or fish- 
ing trip he unknowingly contributes 
to the battle against de linquency. 

It is realized that one man’s efforts 
are minute, although helpful, since 
the problem is large but when a club 
or county-wide organization sponsors 
a specific program aimed in this di- 
rection then the results are more no- 
ticeable 

We refer here to the work being 
carried out by the Lancaster County 
Sportsmen's Association, especially the 
activities provided at its sportsfarm 
located a few miles south of Lancas- 
ter, near Mt. Nebo, in Martic Twp. 

The Lancaster County organization 
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had its beginning in 1926 and is 
known today in the county as the old- 
est sports group in continuous opera- 
tion. 

In a way the organization is also 
responsible for the numerous small 
sports clubs which abound in Lan- 
caster County. These did not exist 
until after the county group was set 
up and they were then formed at the 
request of the Federated Sportsmen 
through the county organization. 

The Lancaster County Sportsmen's 
Association, organized to promote and 
preserve the natural resources of fish, 
game and wild life, carried out a well- 
rounded program until 1945 when 
the idea of a sportsfarm was ad- 
vanced. 

Realizing the value of such a proj- 
ect, the association studied all the 
facets of the proposal and then named 
one of its veteran members, ]. Arthur 
Norris, 819 Highland Ave., Lancaster, 
as head of a committee to investigate 
the purchase of a suitable property. 

Norris, assisted by his committee, 
made a thorough search of Lancaster 
County before locating a property in 
the southern part of the county, a 





property suitable for the association 
and so located that the group’s activi- 
ties would not become a nuisance or 
a danger to neighboring farmers. 

Norris explains that one of the 
prime reasons for the farm was to 
provide an area where members could 
train their dogs, spend a lazy summer 
afternoon fishing or do a little hunt- 
ing during the small game season. 

He added that the idea, when born 
in 1945, developed out of the fact 
that post-war building developments 
began springing up here and there in 
the county and farmers, because of 
the destructive habits of a few hunt- 
ers, began posting their lands against 
hunting. This left less and less space 
each year for the small game hunter. 

Returning now to the youth activi- 
ties sponsored by the association, the 
club organized a junior sports club 
about 15 years ago which met month- 
ly in the Lancaster Armory while the 
adult club, before purchasing the 
sportsfarm, met in the 7th Ward Re- 
publican Club headquarters in Lan- 
caster. 

The junior organization, made up 
of members ranging from 12 to 18 
years, functioned as such for about 
five years under a limited program 
before its activities were transferred 
to the sportsfarm, Since many of the 
youths were interested in the safe use 
of firearms, it then became known as 
the Lancaster Junior Rifle Club. 


RIFLE RANGE features shelter over firing 
line and_= for watching NRA 
matches. To the right is the small enclosed 
building which houses the amplifying 
system and other supplies. 
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Under the capable direction of two 
qualified National Rifle Association 
instructors, Walter W. Dill and Karl 
J. Ferrari, both of Lancaster, a rifle 
range was set up at the farm where 
matches are held every Sunday after- 
noon during the summer months. 

Here the activities are not confined 
to the use of the rifle but both Dill 
and Ferrari also provide instruction 
in the use of the shotgun for the 
small game hunting season. 

Membership in the Junior Rifle 
Club, which is open to all youths and 
not limited to those whose parents 
are members of the adult organiza- 
tion, stands at about 40 today and all 
take an active and serious interest in 
its yearly program. 

In order to promote interest in the 
rifle club, the instructors set up a 
shooting schedule for each summer 
when the contestants compete in 
qualifying 50 foot, 50 yard and 100 
yard matches. Many qualify as marks- 
men or sharpshooters and this ability 
has proven valuable for several of the 
members who have been called into 
the armed forces and were able to 
qualify with ease for a marksman or 
Maesabnonet’s badge on some Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps firing range. 

During the summer's activities on 
the range, the youngsters participate 
in NRA _ league matches, trophy 
matches, a Father, Son and Daughter 
competition, and a club trophy match 
when the club champion is chosen. 
The program winds up with a 100 
yard trophy match and the proud 
winner is presented with a directors’ 
trophy from the Lancaster County 
Sportsmen's Association. 

This match may wind up the range 
work for the season but the youths 
still look forward to one other event, 
the annual banquet at which trophies 
are presented. 

The rifle range is not merely an 
open area with targets at one end but 
also includes a large clubhouse, for- 
merly used as an officers’ quarters on 
an army base in Mississippi, and an- 


other structure directly behind the fir- 
ing line. Part of the latter building is 
enclosed from which the instructor 
issues orders over an amplifying sys- 
tem while the remainder is open on 
three sides, but is shaded for the com- 
fort of the contestants and visitors. 

While the range is probably the 
most important activity in the minds 
of the young sportsmen, they are also 
encouraged to try their luck at fishing 
in the large spring-fed pond which 
was bull-dozed out of the earth in a 
valley below the adult club head- 
quarters. 

In order to prevent overfishing, the 
club set up rules governing fishing at 
the lake which was stocked with bass 
and sunfish. 

At the present time fishing is per- 
mitted on Sundays, meeting nights or 
days when special events are being 
held at the farm. The only bait al- 
lowed is artificial lures to which barb- 
less hooks have been attached. The 
fishermen are permitted to keep five 
sunfish but all bass caught must be 
carefully removed from the hook and 
returned to the pond. 

The lake, which measures 100 by 
200 feet, is one of three on the sports- 
farm. The other two, both springfed, 
are much smaller and are not stocked 
for fishing. 

The original purchase of the land 
in 1946 involved 90 acres but since 
then, in order to include the spring 
on the property, the sportsmen’s as- 
sociation purchased an additional 12 
acres giving them a total of 102 acres 
to work with. Part of the new acreage 
is expected to be turned into a picnic 
area. 

In addition to the buildings on the 
rifle range, the farm also includes a 
large farmhouse, barn and a_ few 
smaller buildings. The association 
permits a caretaker to live in the 
farmhouse, rent free, provided he 
does a certain amount of work on the 
property while the large bank barn 
has been converted into a headquar- 
ters and social room. 
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FARM POND is spring-fed. The Association has stocked it with bass and bluegills but 
regulations permit members to keep only five sunfish. Only artificial lures with barbless 
hooks may be used and all bass must be returned to the lake. 


The first floor of the barn, meas- 
uring 40 by 80 feet, contains a social 
room where refreshments are pro- 
vided for members and their families. 
The second floor, which measures 60 
by 80 feet including a 20 foot over- 
hang in the front of the building, is 
used for club sponsored parties and 
meetings. 

The majority of the manual labor 
involved in renovating the property 
has been completed during the years 
by volunteer labor under the direc- 
tion of two veteran members, Norris 
and Harry Witmer, both of Lancaster. 

Located next to the headquarters 
and facing a hilly, wooded area is the 
skeet range, another popular sport for 
the club members ‘and an opportu- 
nity for Junior Rifle Club members 
to continue their shooting after they 
outgrow the age limit for the junior 
club. 

The skeet range, operated under 
the supervision of Park Linville, is 
the center of attraction once a month 
when inter-county team matches are 
held. 

In addition to the rifle range, fish- 
ing pond and skeet range, the asso- 


ciation also raises pheasants each year 
on the farm and liberates them fol- 
lowing the small game hunting sea- 
son within a five mile radius of the 
farm. Here an attempt is being made 
to increase the pheasant population 
which has been low in that area in 
comparison with other sections of 
Lancaster County. 

The sportsmen’s association is made 
up of over 1,500 members from all 
parts of Lancaster County and, in 
order to purchase the farm, shares 
amounting to $5 each were sold to 
the members to make up the down 
payment. 

The balance is being paid off by 
revenue secured from leasing about 
40 acres of the property for farming 
and also from the proceeds made 
from the annual Sports Show spon- 
sored by the association. 

Judging from the interest shown in 
the sportsfarm, the project will con- 
tinue to be a good investment, not 
only for the enjoyment of the adult 
members who made it possible but 
also for the youngsters who will some 
day take over where the oldsters leave 


off. 
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By Ned Smith 


AN is continually irked by the 

summertime abundance of in- 
sect pests, but to some wildlife species 
they are virtually meat and potatoes. 
Grasshoppers, for instance, become 
the staff of life for many birds and 
animals in the late summer months. 
Many a lunker brown trout sulking 
in his shadowy lair will ignore the 
most delectable mayfly in favor of a 
fat, red-legged grasshopper. The little 
sparrow hawk is quite content to 
spend the day perched on a telephone 
wire in the blazing sun for a try at a 
meal of the same. Even mice and 
chipmunks are apt to forsake their 
vegetable diets when the leapers are 
abundant. And what lures the wary 
wild turkeys out into weedy fields 
and old mountain roads on a sultry 
summer day? Hoppers, of course! 

Last August I saw a barbed wire 
fence on which were impaled more 
than fifty grasshoppers, victims of a 
not-too-common bird, the migrant 
shrike. Because his feet are too weak 
for the job the “butcher bird’’, as he 
is sometimes called, utilizes thorns or 
barbed wire to hold mice, small birds, 
and other prey while he tears them 
apart with his bill. When he kills 
more than he needs he simply hangs 
the surplus on a convenient hook, 
hence the fifty grasshoppers on the 
fence. 

Ants are made to order for other 
palates. Have you ever watched a 
flicker ramming his bill into an ant 
colony, then lapping up the inhabi- 
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tants as they rushed out to protest? 
He really likes ’em! The black bear 
is another ant-eater from away back. 
His method follows the same pattern 
as the flicker’s—bash in the ant hill 
and lick them us as they counter- 
attack. You’d wonder what enjoy- 
ment a beast of his proportions would 
derive from a few dozen tiny insects, 
but apparently the flavor far out- 
weighs the lack of bulk. 

There’s an insect, too, that special- 
izes in capturing and eating ants. He's 
the Ant Lion—the strange creature 
that excavates those curious conical 
depressions so common in sandy soil. 
Lying buried at the bottom of his pit 
he patiently awaits his next meal. 
Any ant that blunders over the edge 
of the miniature crater is doomed, for 
by throwing a shower of sand at him, 
the ant lion starts a pint-sized ava- 
lanche that carries the victim right 
into his waiting jaws. Next time you 
find some of these pits try digging out 
the strange inhabitant. Look closely, 
for he’s an old hand at playing ‘pos- 
sum when danger threatens. 

Because most birds and animals 
prefer to remain quiet during hot 
weather August hikes are sometimes 
pretty unrewarding, but by carefully 
choosing the spots you visit you can 
raise your batting “average consider- 
ably. One of my favorite Dog Days 
retreats is a little spring on the moun- 
tainside near by home. Birds and ani- 
mals of every description visit the 
shallow pools below the spring for a 
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refreshing bath or drink, and scarcely 
a minute passes that a_ warbler, 
thrush, or vireo isn’t preening his 
water-cooled feathers within a yard 
or two of where I sit. 

Old sawmill sites with their tall 
weeds and slab piles harbor a variety 
of wildlife. Lizards sun themselves on 
the weathered boards, groundhogs 
burrow in the mouldering sawdust, 
grouse feed among the everpresent 
pokeweeds, and weasels snoop 
through the rubble for mice. Slab 
piles seem to be the favorite haunts 
of the pilot blacksnake, that giant 
of Pennsylvania's serpents. Sometimes 
reaching a length of more than eight 
feet these snakes, though they are 
non-poisonous, are big enough to give 
the unsuspecting hiker a few mo- 
ments of indecision. 

Unfortunately, some slab pile resi- 
dents aren't so harmless, and the out- 
doorsman should learn to recognize 
on sight Pennsylvania’s two poison- 
ous snakes, the copperhead and the 
rattlesnake. The copperhead is tan 
with darker chestnut brown hourglass- 
shaped markings draped across his 
back like saddlebags. The top of the 
head is a uniform copper or russet 
color. The timber rattler varies from 
a pale sulphur yellow with brown or 
black cross-stripes to a solid black 
phase. A rarer rattlesnake, the Mas- 
sasauga, is found only in the extreme 
western part of the state, and is com- 
monly gray with a row of squarish 
black blotches running down the cen- 
ter of the back. Of course, the rattle 
is the exclusive feature of all rattle- 
snakes. 

Speaking of slab piles, those 
weatherbeaten scraps of lumber 
ideal material for bird houses, 
ing shelves, squirrel boxes, and wood 
duck boxes. Sportsmen's clubs, Boy 
Scout troops, or individual sportsmen 
could make a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to wildlife conservation with this 
material that is usually free for the 
asking. Locate the stuff now, and 
you'll have something to work on 
during those long winter evenings. 
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“Teas” made from wild mints are 
popular drinks among us small town 
folks. One of the best is made from 
the common Pennyroyal that grows 
in profusion in old woods roads, clear- 
ings and fields. The leaves can be 
used green, or they can be dried for 
winter use. The tea is delicious either 
hot or iced. 

Peppermint, a European plant that 
escaped cultivation, is unexcelled for 
making tea. Its dark green leaves, 
square purplish stem, and minty fra- 
grance make it easily identified. 

Another novel summertime drink 
is manufactured from the fruit heads 
of the staghorn sumac. Wash them 
well, then steep in scalding water to 
extract the flavor. Sweetened and 
chilled the decoction tastes like lem- 
onade. 

Toward the cool end of August 
you will notice an increase in the 
higher fungi we call mushrooms. One 
of the most interesting is a sizeable 
orange-yellow plant that grows from 
the base of old stumps. It is the Jack 
O’Lantern (Clitocybe illudens), an In- 
ternally poisonous species, but per- 
fectly safe to handle. Its name refers 
to its phosphorescent properties. 
Should you find a clump cut off a few 
caps and place them in an inverted 
position in a dark room. If they are 
in the proper state of maturity and 
freshness you will see their gills glow- 
ing with an eerie white light. 

To an increasing number of Penn- 
sylvanian’s August and groundhog 
hunting are practically synonymous. 
Hunters are finding that gunning for 
the ‘“whistlepig” is not only fun, but 
it also gives them excellent stalking 
and shgoting practice for the big 
game season. Another advantage that 
I never hear mentioned is the oppor- 
tunity to learn to know the farmer 


to whom you owe the privilege of 
hunting. By talking with him, by ask- 
ing permission to hunt, by being con- 
siderate of your host at all times you 
can certainly look forward to a hearty 
welcome on your next visit. 
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Updating 


By John Sullivan 
Deputy Attorney General 


UNTERS taking the field this 

fall will not have to worry about 
too many changes in the rules of the 
game. Although the 1955 Session of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature was the 
longest in history, it made few modi- 
fications in the law atftecting the 
hunter directly. 

What legislation was passed—and 
it Was not too extensive--concerned 
itself more with Game Commission 
management and administration than 
it did with what we might call the 
hunter’s code of conduct. 

For instance, probably one of the 
most important changes was a_tech- 
nical amendment incorporated in an 
“omnibus” or catch-all bill which was 
put together as a patchwork to cor- 
rect small defects or make minor 
modifications in the Game Code. 


The technicality that was corrected 
was the limitation of $30.00 per acre 
on the amount the Game Commis 
sion may pay for game lands. This 
limit was changed to a maximum of 
$100.00. The significance of — this 
change, particularly from the stand- 
point of the many thousands ol 
license-buying sportsmen who live in 
Pennsylvania’s cities, is that the Game 
Commission may now be abje to pro- 
vide hunting lands for cheditin areas 
closer to their homes. Suclt land_ is 
more expensive than the rocky ridges 
in the big deer woods. Up to now the 
Commission has been hampered by 
the $30.00 per-acre limitation every 
time it has attempted to bring hunt- 
ing within striking distance of the 
city man, who lacks the time and 
money to make safaris into the re- 
mote rural counties for his sport. 

This “omnibus” bill, for the record, 
was House Bill No. 1008, signed by 
Governor Leader on May 24, 1956. 
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It also tightened up enforcement pro- 
visions dealing with big game by pro 
viding that penalties for illegal pos 
session will now apply to “substantial 
part or parts’ of the animal as well 
as to the entire carcass. An unknown 
number of offenders, caught with 
something less than an entire illegal 
deer or bear in their possession, es 
caped through this loophole but will 
now find it closed. In addition, the 
bill changed the opening date for 
dog trials and fox hunting from 
August 20th to August Ist, thereby 
providing an additional three weeks 
of sport. 

The Legislature gave bow hunters 
a break in Act No. 73, by giving 
them an extra hour and a half of 
shooting time daily during October, 
making the hours for bow hunting 
from 6 a.m, to 5:30 p.m. instead of 
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the regular hunting hours of 7 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. 

Importation of San Juan rabbits 
was prohibited (Act No. 132), and 
one dollar from each doe license tee 
was set aside for “removing over- 
shadowing tree growth to produce 
underbrush sprouts and saplings for 
deer food and cover on game land.” 
(Act No. 632) 

Other bills originating in the 
House and becoming law were tech- 
nical in nature. One (Act No. 204) 
changed the provision under which 
the Game Commission pays costs in 
prosec utions. Another (Act No. 103) 
permits the Game Commission to re- 
fund penalties unjustly collected, and 
yet another makes refund provisions 
of the Game Law retroactive for six 
years—mostly for bookkeeping rea- 
sons. 

In the Senate the only game legis- 
lation to become law was the series 
of four bills providing for the sale 
and lease of State-owned lands to the 
Curtiss-Wright Company for aviation, 
research and development. Act No. 
43 authorized the sale, and necessary 
rural road relocations were provided 
for in Acts No. 40, 41 and 42. 

The Legislature’s failure to make 
any radical changes in the basic game 
law does not mean that the hunte 
was not the object of the General 
Assembly's consideration. On_ the 
contrary, the bills introduced on the 
subject of hunters and hunting were 
many and varied. Some were mere 
token pieces, dropped into the legis- 
lative hopper and immediately buried 
in committee. Others had consider- 
able drive behind them and in some 
cases passed one of the two Houses 
of the General Assembly before fall- 
ing by the wayside. 

In the House, a good many of these 
bills fell into two classes—those deal- 
ing generally with deer, and those 
providing in one way or another for 
the issuance of licenses. 
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The Following Bills Were Defeated 

or Lost 

These bills would have eliminated 
special antlerless deer licenses (No. 
278), provided penalties for unlaw- 
fully issuing antlerless deer licenses 
(No. 2065, which passed the House 
and was defeated 22-17 in the Senate), 
restricted or regulated antlerless deer 
seasons (Nos. 1103 and 1844), in- 
validated non-resident licenses during 
the first week of deer season (No. 
566), permitted the disabled to hunt 
from autos (No. 1428), authorized 
non-resident licenses for Canadians 
(No. 1920), provided an open season 
for all types of deer each year (No. 
1409), prohibited hunters from carry- 
ing firearms on the hunt after killing 
their deer or bear (No. 1986), per- 
mitted the burning over of marginal 
land to improve deer habitat (No. 
1939), given hunting permits to the 
disabled (No. 1807), provided tree 
licenses to the aged (Nos. 372, 541 
and 609), eliminated local sales agents 
for hunting licenses (No. 909). All 
were buried without record vote ex- 
cept that on marginal land burning, 
which was deteated 97-61. 

Among bills which were referred 
to committee and never emerged, 
were measures to:—regulate use ol 
arrows (No. 1826), regulate trapping 
(No. 1005), require hunters to wear 
red caps (No. 988), require wardens 
to wear luminous identity signs (No. 
1067), regulate mink propagation 
(No. 1950). 

Also:—to permit accused hunters to 
waive hearings before justices of the 
peace and outlaw field acknowledg- 
ments of guilt (No. 188), restrict 
quail seasons to once every three 
years (No. 181), regulate spotlights 
(No. 997 and 1302), prohibit block- 
ing of State game lands (No. 284), 


provide tor bounties (No. 329), pro- 
hibit sale of metal-tipped arrows to 
536), 


children under sixteen (No. 
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OMNIBUS BILL was signed by Governot 


PGC Photo by Batchelei 


Leader on May 24th as J. William Shilling, 


left, of Huntingdon, Legislative Chairman of the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen's 
Clubs and Dr. Logan J. Bennett, right, executive Director of the Game Commission looked 
on. Bill provides better enforcement regulations in the Game Code and _ increased the 
legal limit of payment per acre for State Game Lands. 


transfer the Ross Leffler School to 
State College (No. 476). 

A bill (No. 572) regulating im- 
portation of birds was killed in the 
House (94-82), as was a bill (No. 
910) to change the designation of 
game protector to wildlife officer. 
One of the bills passing the House 
and not the Senate was No. 1135, 
regulating dog training areas. 

Some of the bills that were left at 
the post were poor legislation from a 
conservation or good administration 


standpoint and were deservedly re- 


jected. Others, however, provided 
food for legislative thought and will 
probably pop up again in modified 


form at future Sessions. Whenever a 
bill is introduced, someone is. sul- 
ficiently interested in it to have the 
introduction made, and it is this in- 
terest which produces new legislation. 
Ihe germ of new legislation lies in 
those now-dead measures which occu- 
pied the attention but failed to win 
the support of the 1955 Session of the 
General Assembly. 

Meanwhile, the modifications ol 
the game law which have been made 
provide few problems of legal inter 
pretation and should not create any 
serious new questions either for the 
hunter or the Game Commission. On 
balance, their net effect is beneficial. 
































RUFFED GROUSE POPULATIONS—HUNTED AND UNHUNTED 
By Walter L. Palmer 


N recent years it has become in- 

creasingly apparent that levels of 
small game populations are governed 
by factors other than hunting pres- 
sure. Pheasant research has shown 
that on very heavily hunted areas, a 
maximum of 75 to 90 per cent of the 
cock population may be harvested by 
the gun. Since the bulk of this crop 
is taken during the first few days of 
the season, Durward Allen concludes 
a much longer season (more than 22 
days in Michigan) would not result 
in a much heavier kill. Cock phea- 
sants only, however, are legal targets 
in Michigan. Work on bobwhite and 
Gambel’s quail has shown that on 





WALTER L. PALMER is a research 
biologist employed by the Michigan Con- 
servation Department at their Houghton 
Lake Wildlife Experiment Station. This 
article is an extract from a paper pre- 
sented by Mr. Palmer at the North 
American Wildlife Conference in New 
Orleans, March, 1956. 


these species also, normal hunting 
pressure was not considered to be a 
factor responsible for abundance or 
scarcity. Studies on ruffed grouse in 
New York carried on in a_ small 
refuge and a hunted area showed 
similar populations during a_three- 
year period, even though up to 20 
per cent of the population was taken 
on the hunted area. 

During the last population low in 
the Lake States of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Michigan, four- and 
three-year closed seasons respectively 
in the two former states evidently did 
not create a higher population there, 
because when the season was again 
open in all three states in 1948 hunt- 
ing success was similar. 

In Michigan, increased  farmer- 
sportsman friction in southern Michi- 
gan pheasant range, better travel 
facilities, and shorter work week for 
southern Michigan urban hunters has 
created a decided increase in grouse 
hunting interest. In the early ‘forties’ 
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only about 10 per cent of the small 
game hunters hunted grouse; in re- 
cent years nearly 20 per cent do. We 
expect this trend to continue. There- 
fore, a study was begun in 1950 on 
two similar areas, one hunted and 
the other unhunted, to determine 
whether heavy hunting pressure on 
relatively small areas attected grouse 
population, and also to determine the 
percentage of the crop which could 
be safely harvested and what length 
season was required to do this. De- 
tailed records of the kill on the 
hunted area were compared to popu- 
lation data obtained by various 
censuses during different periods of 
the year on both areas, to determine 
what effect hunting had on grouse 
numbers. 

This study has been conducted 
through one phase of a cycle, begin- 
ning with a high population in 1950, 
through the low in 1954. 


RESULTS 


Spring populations on the two areas 
have been comparable. Since spring 


INTEREST IN GROUSE is increasing as n 
their sport. Better travel facilities and shor 
farmland and large population centers. 
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drumming counts are for males only, 
we assume a balanced sex ratio to 
obtain the spring population. The 
range of spring populations on these 
study areas was from 3.1 to 8.4 grouse 
per 100 acres, with the present low 
population being about one-half that 
of the high. The average spring popu- 
lation on the unhunted area was 
slightly higher than on the hunted 
area, although the difference is not 
significant. 

Pre-season populations on the two areas 
have been comparable. In 1950 both areas 
had populations between 25 and 30 
grouse per 100 acres. A close inspec- 
tion reveals that on the hunted area 
there has been no “crash” in popula- 
tion, but a gradual decline in 
abundance since the high of 1950. 
On the unhunted refuge, however, a 
crash apparently did occur in the 
winter of 1953-54. A sudden decline 
in spring population and an appat 
ent lack of production the following 
summer resulted in a very poor popu 
lation in the fall of 1954. 

The kill on the hunted area has aver- 


ore and more hunters turn to the forests for 
ter work weeks are luring hunters away from 
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GROUSE POPULATIONS are determined 
in spring by drumming counts. Sound 
made by the male bird shown above is un 
mistakable evidence heard throughout the 
forest. 


aged 4.5 grouse per hundred acres. The 
average mean pre-season and _post- 
season population has been higher at 
Rifle River than at the Refuge, even 
though the spring populations have 
been slightly smaller. In years of high 
populations and a long hunting sea- 
son (1952) nearly 10 grouse per 100 
acres were shot. 

The kill on the hunted area has aver- 
aged about one-third the pre-season popu- 
lation. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that this is the actual recorded 
kill, and crippling losses are not con- 
sidered. The effect of removing about 
50 per cent of the population in 1952 
will be discussed later. 


The percentage of the previous fall 
population present the following spring 
has been similar on both study areas. 
Roughly one-third of the population 
present in the fall remains in the 
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spring regardless of whether birds 
have been removed by hunting or 
not. 

Prior to 1952, the Michigan grouse 
season was 22 days. In 1952 the sea- 
son was almost doubled, to 41 days. 
Although specific information on the 
percentage of the population shot in 
a 22-day season was lacking, the Min- 
nesota-Wisconsin-Michigan compari- 
son certainly was justification for a 
longer season, at least during a high. 
With a 22-day season, the Rifle River 
kill averaged about 20 per cent. Since 
1952, the kill has averaged almost 40 
per cent. Indications are (Table 1) 
that the large kill in 1952 reduced 
the subsequent spring population 
somewhat. However, the fall popula- 
tion in 1953 on the hunted area was 
almost identical with that of the 
unhunted area. Therefore a kill of 
50 per cent had no effect, as nearly 
as we can tell, on the following fall 
population. In fact, this heavy kill in 
1952 may be one reason there was no 
crash such as occurred on the unhunted 
area the following fall. 

From the data it appears that a 
season designed to remove 40 per 
cent of the population is certainly 
justifiable. In Michigan, considering 
state-wide hunting pressure, the sea- 
son could possibly be lengthened to two 
or even three months to obtain this kill. 


SUMMARY 

During a six-year period represent- 
ing a cyclic phase from a high popu- 
lation to a low, studies on a heavily 
hunted area and on an unhunted 
area showed that removing an aver- 
age of 40 per cent of the population 
by hunting had no apparent detri- 
mental effect on the subsequent fall 
population. Since the relatively small 
hunted area received about four times as 
much hunting pressure as the state aver- 
age and was not overharvested even dur- 
ing a 41 day season we conclude that 
Michigan could probably have a two- or 
three-month, or possibly even longer 
grouse hunting season. 
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Dog Deer 

YORK COUNT Y-— During the 
early part of May Deputy Guistwhite 
ol Newberrytown received a call to 
remove several dead deer from busy 
Route 111 nearby. When he arrived 
on the scene, he found not deer but 
four dogs that had been killed by 
cars. The person who had made the 
call evidently mistook the bodies of 
the dogs tor those of deer.—District 
Game Protector Steve Mace, Man- 
chester. 


Welcome Traveler 

MONTOUR COUNTY—During 
the month of May a very unusual 
sight occurred in Montour County. A 
man was cutting pulpwood on Mon- 
tour Ridge when at a short distance 
he spied a mother bear with two 
cubs. I have a couple of feeders lo- 
cated near the spot where the bear 
were seen but to date they have not 
bothered them. During the past 32 
years only twice prior to this instance 
has a bear been sighted in_ this 
county.—Former District Game _ Pro- 
tector Bruce P. Yeager, Northumber- 
land. 
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Sportsmanship Personified 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
COUNTY—A good example of close 
cooperation between a_ sportsmen’s 
club and the landowners is shown by 
the Milton Fish and Game Associa- 
tion. Last year a farm-game cooper- 
ator wanted to take 500 day-old 
pheasant chicks to raise but was fi- 
nancially hard pressed. This club 
came forward and financed him with- 
out asking a cent of interest, just a 
return of the principle. The farmer 
had good luck and was able to pay 
back the entire amount to the club. 
This year we had 500 chicks avail- 
able and again a cooperator in the 
same fix wanted to take the _ birds. 
Once more the club came forward 
and loaned the money, payable when 
the birds are released. They have also 
agreed that if the farmer should have 
bad luck with the birds and not be 
able to pay back the note, the club 
will wait until next year for their 
money. Then to top it off club mem- 
bers in both cases helped erect the 
pens and brooder houses. We need 
more of this kind of clubs.—District 
Game Protector Clyde E. Laubach, 
Elysburg. 


Double Trouble 


BUTLER COUNTY—During the 
Spring months I inspected twelve doe 
deer killed on highways in northern 
Butler County. I discovered these 
twelve deer were carrying a total of 
21 unborn fawns or almost double 
the amount of does killed. This is but 
another indication that the fawn crop 
each year, under good food condi- 
tions, is much greater than the “crop” 
of antlerless deer taken during the 
open hunting season.—District Game 
Protector Woody Portzline, Slippery 
Rock, 
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Strangers In Paradise 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY 
The stormy weather this spring re- 
sulted in the appearance of species 
of migratory birds which usually do 
not appear in this area. I picked up 
a Florida gallinule near Irwin and a 
Common Loon in Manor. Both birds 
were slightly “stoved up” in landing 
on hedges and on banks of small 
ponds. Upon being released on the 
Loyalhanna Flood Control Dam, 
however, they did not appear to be 
any the worse for wear.—District 
Game Protector D. W. Heacox, Irwin. 


Cow Catchers Don’t Save Deer 
CLINTON COUNTY—A _ while 


ago I asked the section crew of the 
New York Central Railroad to keep 
an accurate count of the number ol 
dead deer they removed from their 
section of tracks. In early June I got 
a report. From the first of February 
to the 3lst of May a total of 41 deer 
were removed from the 15 mile 
stretch of track between Keating and 
Loop Run. This area is inaccessible 
except by rail and up to now I had 
no accurate count of the number ol 
deer killed along this stretch.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Charles Keiper, 
Renovo. 


Planting For Plenty 
ELK COUNTY—The Medix Run 


Sportsmen's Club which was instru 
mental in feeding a lot of corn dur 
ing this past severe winter in the 
Bennets Valley area, has decided to 
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follow suit on some of our Game 
Lands development work. They now 
have several food plots under cultiva- 
tion and are planning to grow a sub- 
stantial amount of corn for winter 
feeding next year. They are also 
planning several other plots on which 
they will leave standing grain for 
next fall and early winter. The area 
they chose for this project is in the 
Rock Hill section of Jay Township, 
Elk County, which supports a very 
good supply of game. Their efforts 
will certainly benefit all concerned.— 
District Game Protector Fred Servey, 
Jr., St. Marys. 


Trapping Trouble 


McKEAN COUNTY—On May 28th 
Lewis Burrell, Duke Center, reported 
having caught a cub bear in one ol 
his fox traps. He called me to let it 
out. When he visited his trap about 
noon that day, the mother bear was 
there trying to help her cub and she 
made considerable noise when Mr. 
Burrell approached. He told me he 
didn’t stay long to assist her. With 
the help of F. W. Williams, I released 
the cub using a couple of forked 
sticks to hold the trap open. When 
the cub realized he was loose, he took 
off through the timber in top gear. 
We estimated he weighed between 30 
and 35 pounds.—District Game Pro- 
tector Cecil D. Hancock, Port Alle 
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Robin Rescuer 

LACKAWANNA COUNTY— 
Upon my return home one evening 
in May young Thomas Shafter who 
lives next door to me informed me 
that he had saved a robin which had 
managed to get itself into a trouble- 
some situation. Tommy had returned 
home from school and noticed a rob- 
in fluttering and struggling in a tree 
in his back yard. Closer examination 
showed that the robin’s leg had _ be- 
come entangled in a piece of string 
which was wrapped around a small 
limb. Tommy climbed the tree and 
rescued the bird. It was quite evident 
that the leg was broken below the 
knee and was just dangling there. We 
released the bird. Sometime later we 
saw a robin hopping on the lawn 
looking for food. It maneuvered with 
an unusual gait. Sure enough, it was 
the same robin which Tommy had 
saved. The leg had dropped off and 
the “stump” appeared healed. The 
robin was quite industrious and 
seemed quite capable of taking care 
of itself.—District Game _ Protector 
Stephen Kish, Avoca. 


Center Of Attraction 


MONROE COUNTY—On May 28 
28 at about 6 p.m. a small female 
bear weighing about 150 pounds 
crossed Route 290 near Canadensis. 
She had with her two cubs. News 
spread around that area and many 
people drove out to see the bears. 
The mother lay down about 25 yards 
from where her two cubs were up 
trees. The youngsters were afraid to 
come down out of the trees because 
of the crowd of excited people which 
had gathered. I asked the sight-seers 
to move their cars from the highway 
and give the cubs a chance to rejoin 
their mother. The people were very 
obliging and I suppose the mother 
bear and her cubs appreciated it.— 
District Game Protector John Spen- 
cer, Mount Pocono, 
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Mirror, Mirror On The Wall 


INDIANA COUNTY-—During the 
second week of May we had a robin 
pecking at our basement window for 
three straight days. It probably 
wanted a safe place to make its nest. 
The robin would arrive at daybreak, 
leave occasionally on short trips, but 
then return to resuifme its pecking.— 
District Game Protector A. J. Zay- 
cosky, Indiana. 


Complete Conservation 

GREENE COUNTY-—The sports- 
men, individual landowners, farmers, 
scouts and a biology class at one of 
our high schools are realizing that 
conservation of wildlife cannot be 
done by the Game Commission alone. 
Many teachers have taken upon 
themselves the responsibility that 
their pupils know something about 
our wildlife. With some assistance 
from the County Conservation League 
some 30 freshmen and sophomores 
were prepared for examinations to 
enter the Federation’s Junior Con- 
servation Camp near State College. 
These same groups displayed their 
willingness to feed our wildlife 
through the winter months. In May 
they planted 27,175 evergreens, 9375 
shrubs and 13,500 multiflora rose in 
depleted areas that were badly in 
need of wildlife food and cover.— 
District Game Protector A. J. Ziros, 
Carmichaels. 
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Any Port In A Storm 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNT Y-— 
Early in May Melvin Graham, Jr., of 
Lawton, was plowing for oats when 
he chanced to see a nest of young 
rabbits turned up in a furrow. Know- 
ing he dared not move them too far 
from their original location, Melvin 
secured an old snapping turtle shell, 
filled it with chaff and replaced the 
young rabbits in their new _ hard- 
shelled home. Apparently Mrs. Rab- 
bit considered it as good as any she 
could build for she continued to 
nurse her young until they were 
strong enough to leave the nest.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Donald G. Day, 
Susquehanna. 


“Mouser” Mischief 

ERIE COUNTY-—A local sports- 
man reported that he saw a cat this 
spring which was stalking something, 
pausing every few minutes to listen 
intently. The cat finally stopped and 
dug a little in one spot, then started 
to eat something. The feline picked 
up what was thought to be six young 
mice but when the man investigated 
more closely, he found that the cat 
had eaten five young rabbits and 
had started on the sixth. The cat 
returned the next morning and 
located another rabbit nest by the 
same procedure. This time a well 
placed shot ended his search.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Elmer Simpson, 
Union City. 


How High The Cycle 

SOMERSET COUNTY — Grouse 
should be at the very highest this 
year if nests are any sign of the num- 
ber. I had not seen a young grouse 
by late May but nests were very 
plentiful, the number of eggs ranging 
from 8 to 15. The number of grouse 
killed on the highway was also rather 
high compared to previous years. In 
one day I observed three grouse 
killed between my home and State 
Game Lands Number 111, a distance 
of only 8 miles on more or less back 
road.—District Game Protector R. V. 
Rea, Confluence. 


Turnabout Is Fair Play 

NORTHAMPTON COUNTY —I 
recently received a report of a flock of 
robins turning the tables on their 
arch enemy, the cat. This particular 
cat had been trained not to molest 
birds and had as a regular playmate 
a pet parakeet. Evidently the cat had 
been well trained for when the cat 
was out on the owner’s land the other 
day, it got close to a robin’s nest. The 
robin became very much disturbed 
and after recruiting about ten rein- 
forcements, attacked the cat. When 
the owner finally rescued the cat, the 
top of its head had been picked raw. 
—District Game Protector Harold 
Wiggins, Nazareth. 
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Land Area 


IOGA County, the second largest 

county of the State, covers 735,- 
808 acres of which 407,594 acres 
(55.4%) are forested. Publicly owned 
land totals 137,140 acres, including 
20,496 acres of State Game Lands. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the New York Central, the 
Erie, and the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
lines. The Roosevelt Highway (U. S. 
6), the Susquehanna Trail (U. S. 15) 
and other routes traverse the county 
which has 484 miles of improved 
State highways. 


History 

Tioga County was separated from 
Lycoming county in 1804. It is named 
for its largest river, the Tioga, which 
flows into New York State and, unit- 
ing with the Chemung River, joins 
the North Branch of the Susque- 
hanna, flowing back into Pennsyl- 
vania at historic Old Tioga Point, 
now the site of Athens, Bradford 
county. 

In the days when the forests were 
passable only by Indian trails the 
Tioga and Susquehanna rivers gave 
encrance to Pennsylvania settlers from 
New York and to the Connecticut 
Yankees who struggled with the Pen- 


namites to maintain disputed land 
claims along the Wyoming Valley. In 
1787 Samuel Baker, Tioga county's 
first settler, came down the Tioga 
from Connecticut and built his cabin 
on the flats between the Cowanesque 
and Tioga rivers. Baker later moved 
into New York State because he 
feared his land claim was not valid. 

In 1792 Charles Williamson began 
the Williamson Road. He had agreed 
to conduct several hundred German 
and English immigrants, many of 
them redemptioners from Northum- 
berland, to Bath, New York where 
the Putney Estate was developing a 
settlement in the Genesee Country. 
He decided to save distance by cut- 
ting a road through the forests in- 
stead of following the longer water- 
ways. With the aid of his band he 
built a road from Loyalsock up Trout 
Run through Tioga county as far 
as Canoe Camp. He built block- 
houses which served as resting places 
for the women and children while 
the men were working on the road. 
One of these blockhouses was built 
at Liberty. -The road was completed 
in 1796 and shortened the distance 
between Northumberland and 
Painted Post, New York by a hun- 
dred miles and was a means of open- 
ing much of this territory for settle- 
ment. 
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Agriculture 

Like most of the north tier coun- 
ties, Tioga is better adapted for graz- 
ing than general farming. Agricul- 
ture, however, is well developed and 
specialized crops, such as celery, are 
grown to advantage in the fertile low- 
lands. Maple sugar is a well known 
product of the county. The hearts 
and diamonds of maple sugar from 
Tioga county were a prized treat for 
the children of an earlier generation. 
In 1870 Tioga county produced 145,- 
209 pounds of maple sugar which was 
sold from Williamsport to Chesa- 
peake Bay. 


District Game Protectors 

District Game Protector Gerald W. 
Cyphert, Box 411, Westfield (Phone: 
103R14) is assigned by the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission to the fol- 
lowing townships: Brookfield, Cha- 
tam, Clymer, Deerfield, Elkland, 
Farmington, Gaines, Middleburg, 
Nelson, Shippen and Westfield. 

District Game Protector James A. 
Osman, Box 354 (77 Second Street), 
Mansfield (Phone: 69), is assigned to 
the following townships: Bloss, Cov- 
ington, Hamilton, Jackson, Lawrence, 
Richmond, Rutland, Sullivan, Tioga, 
Union and Ward. 

District Game Protector Leslie H. 
Wood, 3 Eberenz Street, Wellsboro 
(Phone: 6111) is assigned to the fol- 
lowing townships: Delmar, Duncah, 
Elk, Charleston, Liberty and Morris. 


Fish Warden 
Fish Warden Leland Cloos, Mid- 
delbury Center (Phone: 16R31) is 
assigned to Tioga County by the 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission. 


District Forester 


District Forester George M. Ger- 
man, Wellsboro (Phone: 4246) is 
assigned in this county by the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Forests and 
Waters. 

Recreation—General 

Beautiful scenery, 


good hunting 


and fishing have made Tioga county 


a favorite place for vacationing. Pine 
Creek Gorge, the “Grand Canyon of 
Pennsylvania” is located in the 
county. The gorge is 50 miles long 
and 1000 feet deep. Leonard Harri- 
son State Park, a 488 acre tract in 
one of the most densely forested areas 
of the State, overlooks Pine Creek 
Gorge and offers some of the most 
commanding and picturesque scenic 
views in the Commonwealth. 
Recreation—F ishing 

Fishing waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked by the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, location and length 
or area of stocked waters) include: 

BROOK TROUT: Bailey Creek, 
Roseville, Rt. 549, 4 mi.; Blacks 
Creek, Liberty, Rt. 15, 3 mi.; Elk 
Run, Galeton, Rt. 6, 4 mi.; Four Mile 
Run, Ansonia, Rt. 6, 3 mi.; Kettle 
Creek, Gaines, Rt. 6, 3 mi.; Long 
Run, trib. Babbs Creek, Morris, Rt. 
84, 2 mi.; Long Run, trib. Pine Creek, 
Davis, Rt. 349, 5 mi.; Mill Creek, W. 
Br., Roaring Fecha Rt. 14, 1 mi; 
Phoenix Run, Galeton, Rt. 6, 3 mi.; 
Sand Run, Arnot, Rt. 15, 5 mi.; 
Straight Run, Marsh Creek, Rt. 6, 3 
mi.; Straight Run, Left Br., Marsh 
Creek, 6 mi.; Straight Run, Right 
Br., Marsh Creek, 2 mi.; and Tioga 
River, Blossburg, Rt. 15, 10 miles. 

BROWN TROUT: Asaph Run, 
Ansonia, Rt. 6, 6 mi.; Cedar Run, 


Cedar Run, Rt. 893, 5 mi.; Mill 
Creek, Mansfield, Rt. 6, 7 mi. 
Recreation—Hunting 

Tioga County has always been 


noted for its fine big game hunting 
and annually provides a good harvest 
of deer and black bears. The wild 
turkey population has provided in- 
creased hunting opportunity in re- 
cent years. Other forest game species 
are present in reasonable numbers. 
Two large tracts of State Game 
Lands, open to public hunting, are 
located as follows: Number 37, cover- 
ing 12,933 acres, south of Tioga and 
Number 208, totalling 7,563 acres in 
the western part of the county both 
north and south of Route 6. 
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Wea ver Close-ups 


omas Eberhard 


LTHOUGH most everyone has 

observed beaver antics at a dis- 
tance, few have been able to watch 
these large rodents at close range. 
Ihe camera's eye, however, can _per- 
form this very ably, and may reveal 
some interesting details of the beav- 
er’s activities. Broadtails will even co- 
operate and take their own pictures 
at carefully placed sets. Naturally, a 
trip and remote control device must 
be attached to the camera, and any 
of the home made controls will work 
satisfactorily (see GAME News, June 


1955). 
“Sets” for the camera are somewhat 
similar to those used by trappers. 


Aspen bait sticks near the water's 
edge, slides, runways, and low spots 


on the dam should “catch” a beaver. 
A little beaver lure or just plain dry 
castors are sure-fire attractors at bait 
sets. 

If summer trapping sounds appeal- 
ing, try your camera and flash gun, 
and see how many blankets you can 
nab at close range. 
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GAME COMMISSION SETS 1956 SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS; 
WILD TURKEY, GROUSE & SQUIRREL HUNTING EXTENDED 


The Game Commission held its 
regular meeting on July 10 and 11 in 
Harrisburg and set the game and 
fur seasons and bag limits for the 
1956 hunting license year which be- 
gins September 1, ends August 31, 
1957. Overall, the seasons are the 
most liberal in many, many years. 

These changes and departures can 
be noted by comparing the 1956 sea- 
sons with those of 1955: 

The season for hunting squirrels 
(gray, black and fox), ruffed grouse 
and wild turkeys has been extended 
from the usual four weeks to five 
weeks this year. It begins October 20. 
The season on ring-necked pheasants, 
cottontail rabbits and bobwhite quail 
opens October 27. The season on all 
species of native small game named 
in this paragraph ends November 24. 
The daily and seasonal bags are the 


same as in 1955. 
Squirrels are abundant and _ the 
extra week of hunting will allow 


additional sport without hurting the 
population. Field studies indicate 
grouse and wild turkeys can _ with- 
stand a longer season, thus the ex- 
tension of time this year for the 
taking of these birds. The turkey 
season will be recognized as the most 
liberal since the come-back of this 
great bird. 

The Commission advanced the bow 
and arrow antlered deer season to 
open October I, and set the end of 
that special season at October 19. 
This three-week season will be the 
longest enjoyed yet in this state by 
archers. 

The mink muskrat 


and seasons 


were changed so as to run concur- 
rently, December 1, 1956, to January 


15, 1957, which is also a departure 
from long standing procedure. 

The breakdown of the seasons on 
native game species and fur animals 
follows. 


Small Game 

The opening hour for small game 
and other wild birds and animals on 
October 27 will be 9 a.m. The other 
opening days, and otherwise during 
the season for upland and big game, 
the shooting hours daily are from 
7 a.m. to 5 p.m., excepting from 
July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6 
a.m. to 7:30 p.m., and the hours 
for the October archers’ deer season, 
which are 6 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. (All 
shooting hours are based on Eastern 
Standard Time. The above shooting 
hours do not apply to migratory 
game.) 

The season for ruffed grouse will 
be October 20 to November 24, in- 
clusive. The daily limit is 2, the 
season limit, 8. Wild turkeys: Octo- 
ber 20-November 24. Daily and sea- 
son limit, 1. Squirrels (gray, black 
and fox combined), October 20-No- 
vember 24. Limits, 6 and 24, 

Bobwhite quail may be taken, 4 a 
day and 12 the season, October 27 to 
November 24, inclusive. Ringnecked 
pheasants, males only, October 27- 
November 24, with limits of 2 and 8. 
Cottontail rabbits, October 27, No- 
vember 24—4 and 20. Hares (snow- 
shoe rabbits), December 29, 1956, to 
January 5, 1957—2 and 6. 

Red squirrels may be taken in un- 
limited numbers throughout the year 
except October !| to 19, inclusive. 

Raccoons, woodchucks  (ground- 
hogs) and grackles remain on the un- 
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protected list and may be taken in 


unlimited numbers for the entire 
1956 license year. 
Regulations covering possession 


and transportation limits of legally 
killed small game are the same as 
last year. They allow not more than 
the daily limit for the first day nor 
more than an accumulated total for 
each succeeding day of the open sea- 
son for each species. But small game 
shall not be in excess of the season 
limit, regardless where held, stored 


or found possession. 
Big Game 

Shooting hours: 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

| all days of deer and bear seasons, 


excepting the archers’ October deer 
season given below. 
Antlered Deer 

From December 3 to 15, inclusive, 
a two-week “buck” season, state-wide, 
for animals of the following descrip- 
tion: male deer with 2 or more points 
to one antler; provided, a male deer 
with antlers 3 or more inches long 
without points, measured from the 
top of the skull as the deer is in life, 
shall again be considered legal. 
Bears 

The season on bears will be tor 
one week this year, November 26 to 
December 1, inclusive. Only bears 
over one year old are legal game. An 
individual hunter may take one bear 
in the 1956 season. A hunting party 
of 3 or more persons may take 2 
bears in one day or during the entire 
season. 

It is noted that there will be no 
turkey or other small game hunting 
during the bear season this year. 


Bow Season for Deer 

The three-week archers’ season, Oc- 
tober | to 19 inclusive, will be for 
male deer only as described in the 
antlered deer season above. In addi- 
tion to the regular hunting license 
every bow hunter, without exception, 
must procure a special archery license 
costing $2.00 from the Department of 


Revenue, Harrisburg, in order to 
hunt during the special bow season. 
Shooting hours during the special 
bow and arrow season for deer shall 
be from 6 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., E.S.T., 
all days of the season. 


No Antlerless Deer Season 


For the following reasons the 
Game Commission did not declare 
an antlerless deer season this year: 

With the exception of some coun- 
ties in the northcentral and north- 
west parts of the state the antlerless 
deer season of 1955, along with 
winter kill and accidental deer kills, 
have somewhat alleviated the over-all 
deer- problem temporarily. 

The Commission would like to 
further study the results of the effects 
of last year’s antlerless deer season 
and the winter kill before authoriz- 
ing another antlerless season. 

The Commission also believes that 
if the deer herd increases as it is 
likely to do this year the logical 
approach then would be to have an 
antlerless deer season in 1957, with 
sufficient antlerless deer licenses avail- 
able for everyone who wants to hunt 
these animals. Of course, even with 
the contemplated increase in antler- 
less deer licenses in 1957 such licenses 
would be assigned to those counties 
in numbers in relation to the number 
of deer that should be harvested. 


Furbearers 


The mink and muskrat season will 
run concurrently, December 1, 1956, 
to January 15, 1957. These furbearers 
may be taken in unlimited numbers. 

Skunks and opossums remain un- 
protected and may be taken in un- 
limited numbers. 

Beavers may be trapped, state- wide, 
February 14 to March 11, 1957. The 
daily limit is 4, the season limit is 4. 

All hunting and trapping dates 
given above are inclusive, except that 
the last day of each trapping season 
terminates at noon. 
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Pennsylvania Official 1956 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1956-August 31, 1957) 





| 
Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The opening | 
hour for small game and other wild birds or animals on October 27 will be 9:00 A. M. On other | 
opening days, and otherwise during the season for upland and big game, the shooting hours | 
daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., excepting from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6:09 | 
A. M. to 7:30 P. M., and the hours for the October archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 A. M, } 
to 5:30 P. M. (All shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Time. The above shooting hours | 
do not apply to migratory game.) ' 


BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
I oA) 6 8 ta hie d sewed wih Rew oO De a ahi eee = er Nov. 24 
EES ee reas aw ke rere ere |! eee: ee Nov. 24 t 
le, Ae rer ee eee ew uss Des gene Race) Ae oe ea ad Nov. 24 | 
Ringneck Pheasants, males Only .........ccceseces DS waste eee Nov. 24 ' 
gs iit i iE ta ae ee eee 20 sie SORT BE cn ces Nov. 24 ' 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) .......... Ss. Tee eee Nov. 24 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 19 incl.) ...... Unlimited All mos. (except Oct. 1-19) 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ........ ‘¢ 2 Sas eer Pres rat yer Jan 5, 1957 
RS eer erie eee casseeccee OURmIted Unprotected ) 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ..... EEE Eee ee ETC Unlimited Unprotected 
ONE 62.65 Sek CORAM ene l  AR be Sai 7 bia 608 Bian eb 0s’ 416:45 Unlimited Unprotected 
Bears, over one year old, by individual er ee Rarely win . swe) Bee Be 44ceee mec. 3 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2...... 2 3 ree Dec 1 
Bow and Arrow Season—Male with two, > 
or more points to one antler: Provided, | | 
a male deer with an antler three or (only one deer 
more inches long without points,, for combined 
measuring from the top of the skull seasons) es Bo essen Oct. 19 
as the deer is in life, shall be con- } 
sidered legal (requires hunting license 
| and Special Archery License), by in- | 
DEER : f GEE? wi. daGhacabacen kon’ Pe earn ts 


Regular Season—Male with two or more 
points to one antler: Provided, a male 
deer with an antler three or more Dec. 3 
inches long without points, measuring 
from the top of the skull as the deer 
is in life, shall be considered legal, by 
EE  cciclechscah esas sab eusaes ances 


NO OPEN SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, Elk, 
Antlerless Deer, including Spike Bucks with antlers less than three inches long, and Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 

Skunks and Opossums ........... ioe ctee tac chwte Unlimited Unprotected 

eet Co SOL chen basa ae sinha ek Sees bbw takes s 3s Uniimited .... Dec. 1 ..... Jan. 15, 1957 

Muskrats (traps only) ............... scare ieievsieya mee Unlimited .... Dee. 1 scons Jan. 15, 1957 
4 


Beavers (traps only) state-wide ...... weiter ee. eee eee. Se eee Mar. 11, 1957 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not more 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeeding 
day of the open season for each species; but not 1m excess of the season limit, regardless of 


DEER—Even though there are two separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill more 
than one deer during the two combined 1956 seasons, whether hunting individually or with 
& camp or hunting party. A Special Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow Season, 
issued only by the Department of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. See Digest issued 
with hunting license for details. 


BEAVEKS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of any 
beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereof. 
Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing traps. 
Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed 
red — properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County where 
rapped. 





TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first day 
| of the open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock Noon on last 
day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit, 


where held, stored or found in possession. ; 
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OUTDOOR WRITERS TALK 
center of interest here. Left 
POWA president; Lew 
sion Research Chief; E. Budd Marte 
OWAA Kneeling: “Shorty” 


TURKEY 


Grove, 


vice pres 


during 1956 Convention with a 
to right, standing: 
Klewer, OWAA president; 
OWAA 
Manning, 


live “tom” the 
Mvers, OWAA Secretary; Dr. A. R 
Roger Latham, Game 
director and Murray 
treasurer; Spiker, 


Seth 
Commis 
Crowder, 


POWA 


executive 
POWA 


Jess 


vice-president; Bob Reed, POWA Director; and Dave Fisher, POWA secretary. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION ATTRACTS OVER 200 OUTDOOR WRITERS; 
PA. STATE UNIVERSITY CAMPUS SCENE OF SUCCESSFUL MEETING 


VER 200 members of the Out- 
door Writers Association of 
America were welcomed to Pennsyl- 
vania and to its State University on 
June 17th for their 1956 Annual Con- 
vention. With families and guests, 
total attendance at the conference 
was well over the 400 mark during 
the week-long meeting. By the time 
of their Farewell Party Saturday 
night, June 23, these representatives 
of America’s press, radio and _tele- 
Vision mediums had received a_ thor- 
ough look at Pennsylvania's conser- 
vation program and were shown 
ample reason for the title, “Keystone 
State.” 
Pennsylvania's 


welcome to the 


writers, who came from 22 states and 
the District of Columbia, was made 


at opening ceremonies Sunday eve- 
ning. Greetings were extended by 
Hon. Maurice K. Goddard, Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Department ol 
Forests and Waters and _ personal 
representative of Governor George M. 
Leader; Dr. Eric Walker, President 
of Pennsylvania State University; and 
Hon. David Mackey, Burgess of State 
College. 

Workshops and business meetings 
highlighted the program for the first 
three days of the Convention. During 
these sessions the journalists and 
broadcasters heard from experts in 
the fields of forestry, fish and game 
conservation, photography, outdoor 
magazines, television and radio pro 
gramming and public relations. A 
field trip and luncheon at the Penn- 
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sylvania Fish Commission’s Benner 
Spring Research Station was a high- 
light of Tuesday’s program. On 
Wednesday afternoon conventioneers 
and guests were treated to a superb 
shooting exhibition by the famous 
demonstration shooter Herb Parsons, 
followed by an archery instruction 
period and novice tournament con- 
ducted by the Pennsylvania State 
Archery Association. 

During the annual business meet- 
ing Monday evening, Seth L. Myers 
of Sharon, Pa., was re-elected Secre- 
tary of the Outdoor Writers Associa- 


tion. Other officers selected to serve 
in 1956-57 included: Lou Klewer, 
Toledo, Ohio—president; J]. Murray 


Crowder, Peru, Illinois—Chairman of 
the Board; E. Budd Marter III, Bev- 
erly, New Jersey—Executive Director 
and Treasurer; and P. M. Jones, 
Ravenna, Ohio—Asst. Secretary. 


Election of Chairmen, who auto- 
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matically become vice-presidents of 
the organization, highlighted meet- 
ings of the various groups making up 
OWAA on Tuesday morning. Robert 
D. Reed, Public 
for the Pennsylvania Game Commis. 
sion, was elected chairman of Group 
“C” which consists of conservation 
information-education and public re- 
lations personnel of local, state and 
federal conservation agencies. Group 
-_ 
columns in the daily or weekly press 
or programs on_ radio-television— 
selected Ries Tuttle, outdoor column- 
ist of the Des Moines Register Tri- 
bune as their chairman and elected 
nine members to the OWAA Board 


of Directors, including Johnny Mock, | 


well-known outdoor columnist of the 
Pittsburgh Press. Henry B. Davis, 
nationally recognized outdoor writer 
and author as well as public relations 
director of Remington Arms Com.- 


WORKSHOP PERIOD during OWAA Convention featured this group of nationally known 


writers and conservationists: Left to right: Dick Costley, U. § 


Forest Service; Ted Kesting, 


Editor of Sports Afield magazine; Richard Stroud, executive director of the Sports Fish- 


ing Institute; Willard Libby, Eastman Kodak Company; E 
OWAA vice-president. 


director; and Murray Crowder, 








Budd Marter, OWAA exec. 


Relations Assistant | 


members—those having outdoor | 
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pany was named chairman of Group 
“B” which consists of free lance 
writers, authors, artists and photog- 
raphers. This Group also elected five 
Directors, including Bill Voigt, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission. 

Field trips and visits to points of 
conservation interest were featured 
on the program for Thursday and 
Friday. The Pennsylvania Game 
Commission sponsored a trip on 
Thursday to its famous wild turkey 
farm in Lycoming County. Outdoor 
writers who made this trip also paid 
a brief visit to the Commission’s 
Loyalsock Pheasant Farm and were 
treated to a lunch and tour of the 
Lycoming County Consolidated 
Sportsmen club grounds through the 
courtesy of the sportsmen and “Grit” 
magazine of Williamsport. 

Highlighting the Association’s An- 
nual Banquet, held Thursday eve- 
ning in the Hetzel Union Building 
at the University, was the presenta- 
tion of honorary life memberships to 
five individuals, two of whom are 
active miembers of OWAA and were 
present at the convention. Hon. 
George M. Leader, Governor of Penn- 
syivania; Dr. Eric Walker, President 
4 Pennsylvania State University; and 
Hon. David Mackey, Burgess of State 
College were honored for ther inter- 
est in and cooperation with the Asso- 
ciation’s 1956 Convention. The mem- 
bership credentials for Governor 
Leader were accepted by Dr. Logan 
|. Bennett, Executive Director of the 
Game Commission for later presenta- 
in Harrisburg following the 
Governor's return trom Israel. 

On Friday OWAA members and 
guests were treated to an all-day trip 
Wellsboro and Pennsylvania's 
“Grand Canyon,” including a visit to 
the Laurel Festival. On Saturday con- 
ventioneers fished Centre County 
trout streams and wound up their 
1956 meeting with an evening Fare- 
well Party at Penn’s Cave. 


to 









TRIP TO TURKEY FARM was taken by 
Conventioneers Lee Matthews, outdoor 
columnist of Barre, Massachusetts and 
party. Seth Meyers, OWAA secretary and 
Bob Parlaman, Game Commission repre- 
sentative were on hand as caravan left 


State College. 


The Pennsylvania Outdoor Writers 
Association, headed by Dr. Alvin R. 
“Bus” Grove, were official hosts to 
the national convention. Various 
committees had worked hard for al- 
most a year in preparation for the 
meeting, their planning resulting in 
one of the smoothest running, best- 
coordinated OWAA conventions ever 
held. Besides general chairman Grove, 
other committee chairmen included: 
Jack Richards of Pottsville—Sponsors; 
Henry S. Gates of Sharon—Prizes, 
Awards and Favors: Robert D. Reed 
of Harrisburg—Caravans, Visits and 
Field Trips; J. Allen Barrett of Har- 
risburg—Conservation Literature and 
Movies; Mrs. R. T. Laing of State 
College—Ladies Program; Charles K. 
Fox of Harrisburg—Souvenir Pro- 
gram; Leroy F. Manning of Prospect 
Park—Fishing; Dr. Roy D. Anthony 
of State College—Registration and 
Housing, and C. W. Stoddart, Jr., of 
State College—Local Arrangements. 
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Game Protector Trainees Selected 


The Eighth Class of student officers 
to take the wildlife) management 
course at the Game Commission's 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation 
has been selected. The training of 
this carefully picked group. started 
immediately alter the men enrolled 
in the School, near Brockway, Jefter- 
son County, on June 30th. 


The names and addresses of the 20 
student officers selected follow: 


Asper, Paul W.—Lock Haven 
Burns, James—Chambersburg 

Dodd, Ivan I Pine Grove Mills 
Fichtner, Arden D.—Butlalo Mills 
Furry, Richard D.—Roaring Spring 
Gdosky, Edward R.—Melcroft 
Graham, Richard L.—Franklin 
Harshbarger, Lester F.—Lewistown 
Koromaus, Michael ].—Brockway 
Lockett, William J.—North Hills 
Mever, Russell W.—Cogan Station 
Parr, Donald C.—Orangeville 
Rockwell, Arthur D.—Troy 
Sarachman, Michael Jr 
Stetlee, Robert M 
Thomas, Blair W 
Utech, Eugene F. 
Weigelt, Fredrick G 
Wolz, Roger J 


Zimmerman, Robert E.—Shiremanstown 


Pittsburgh 
Rouseville 
Jen sev Shore 
Gettysburg 
Bushkill 


Gaines 


Six (6) additional men, all of them 
field biologists for the Game Com- 
mission, also will take the course at 
the Conservation School. They are: 
Glenn L. 
Stanley | 
Harvey A. Roberts 


Bowers Stephen A. Liscinsky 
Wilmer ( 


Robert I 


Forbes Richtet 


Snvdei 
Periodically, the trainees will make 
field excursions for on-the-ground ob- 
servations of wildlife preservation and 
development projects at work, They 
will also participate in activities that 
are part of the State's wildlife pro- 
gram. The class will be assigned, as 
deputies, to seasoned Game Protectors 
lor law enforcement duties just prior 
to and during the small and large 


game seasons. 
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Brockway School System 
Completes Second Outdoor 
Education Project | 


An experiment in conservation 
education conducted by a_ public 
school was further extended, recently, 
when the Brockway Area __ Joint 
Schools Pilot) Project) In) Outdoor 
Education opened its doors to. the} 
pupils of the Sixth Grade of the 
Brockway Area Schools. Eighty-four 
students were in attendance. 

The boys and girls participating in 
the outdoor education curriculum 
were transported to the Game Com. 
mission's Ross Leffler School of Con- | 
servation by school buses and were 
given instruction by state agency per- 
sonnel as follows: Game Commission, 
Fish Commission, Department ol 
Forests and Waters and the Soil Con- 
servation Service. Each child rec eived | 


instruction on wildlife, trees and soils | 


to inculcate conservation practices in 
the minds of the future citizens. 

This program was inaugurated last 
vear under the direction of C. W. 
Stoddart, Jr., Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, in cooperation with the Brock- 
way Sportsmen Association and_ the 
local public schools. Leading sports- 
man Joseph Pisoni has been serving 
in the capacity of chairman. This ex- 
periment is being carried on in order 
to study the various aspects of inte- 
grating a program of outdoor educa- 
tion with that of the regular public 
school curriculum. 

The School Districts of Williams- 
port and Athens Borough will par- 
ticipate, this year, in a school camp 
demorstration project sponsored by 
the Pennsylvania School Study Coun- 
cil. Each district will send one Sixth 
Grade class and its teacher for a con- 
tinuous five-day camping experience 
at the Civil Engineering Camp of the 
Pennsylvania State University. The 
project will extend over the first two 
weeks of October. 
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Divi t Ccsheal ating : baining! 


By Dave Fisher 


BOUT the time most fellows 
think of getting and training 
dog, it is the week before the hunt- 
ing season opens. Then a lot of them 
wonder what is wrong with their 
hound when it doesn’t do too well 
running those bunnies. For some ob- 
scure reason I’ve never been able to 
fathom, dog owning sportsmen (and 
I wish their were more of them) 
seem to think that the only time tor 
training is in the spring after the 
final snow clears away, or in the fall 
just shortly before the season opens. 
I go heavy for summer-time train- 
ing, and hot weather and rainy days 
don't stop me. I’ve found that run- 
ning my hound on hot dry days helps 
to develop a keener nose. They run 
them in the South and down Texas 
way on hotter, drier and dustier days 
than we shall ever see here in the 
north. I like a hound that can walk- 
‘em or run ‘em regardless of condi- 
tions so I train my dogs under all 
conditions. If I can’t “take i then 
[ have no right to expect top per- 
formance from my hounds. 





I have repeatedly said, buy a pup 
or young dog in the spring early 
summer, 3 to 6 months of age and 
start working with it. If we have a 
late light snow, take it out in that 
atmosphere and it will learn some- 
thing (and so will you). Get the pup 
used to a bit of mud, to fences, small 
streams, puddles of water, wet brush. 
You won't regret it in the long run. 
If you don’t want them to jump on 
you with muddy feet, when they do 
so, step gently on toes of hind feet 
and say, “down, Jack.” 

Of course, keep 3 
within the ability or limitations of 
your pup, and treat it right. If you 
are out on a wet, drizzling day, your 
pup will learn something about where 
to find bunnies under those condi- 
tions so if you are out on such a day 
during the hunting season, you will 
get rabbits when the other 
can't find them. When you come in 


your schedule 


from such a training session, give the 


pup a good rub-down with towel 
bag. 


On an extremely hot day, you don't 


fellow 
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want to put in any lengthy sessions 
with a pup. Avoid letting it run and 
get all heated up and then lie down 
in a stream as that can be fatal, not 
so much generally to a pup but to an 
older dog. Summer heat takes a lot 
out of a dog, unless it is in good con- 
dition. So be moderate both with dog 
and yourself for the first week or two. 
I often carry an old army canteen 
with water to give the pup a drink 
and have a swig for myself. If your 
hound should happen to do a lot of 
running and suffer from heat exhaus- 
tion, apply a wet, cool cloth to the 
abdomen and keep it in shade until 
it recovers. Then call it a day. A 
hound in good condition will not 
mind a reasonable running time. Just 
don’t overdo it. 

Of course, for this summer training 
(with Penna.’s closed season, it is 
advisable to belong to a club where 
training is permitted), it isn’t advis- 
able to always run in the heat of the 
day (11 to 2) altho I do give my dogs 
15 or twenty minute runs during 
these times. You can take advantage 
of the cooler mornings and late eve- 
nings. I often run mine at 5 or 6 in 
the morning and from 6 to 9 in the 
evening. Long sessions of training are 
not necessary—but frequent short ses- 
sions will do both you and your dog 
a lot of good. 

Then of course, you can do a great 
job on obedience or yard training 
during this period which will pay oft 
later. If you only teach your hound 
(be it Beagle or Basset) to stay with 
you while walking, to sit or down on 
command, and to come when called, 
you have accomplished a great job 
that will be valuable when the cooler 
days of fall training come along. 

We start by getting our pups used 
to wearing a collar, putting it on 
them while playing with them or 
while feeding. They won't mind this 
much at all if done in that manner. 
The next thing is to attach a leash 
to collar and start walking them. 
Some will come along with no 
trouble, others will be like a balky 


mule and sit, others will be all over 
the place like a jumping jack on a 
pogo stick, We use slight jerks, but 
gentle ones, rather than a steady pull, 
in the meantime talking to and en- 
couraging the pup, and allaying his 
fears. We encourage and occasionally 
pat when they are coming along, re- 
verting to slight jerks when they balk. 
In the case of a mule-minded, stub- 
born individual, you will have to use 
sharper and firmer jerks and in some 
cases you'll have to drag them on 
the seat of their pants, but they will 
all learn the thing is that “pa- 
tience” is required on the part of the 
trainer. Actually that is all it takes to 
train a 1 dog, patience and a bit of 
common sense. Losing your temper 
is the worst thing you can do, so 
don't lose it. 

The question most asked by folks 
with their first hound is, “How can I 
make him come to me when I call 


him?” This is simple, and as usual 
requires a lot of patience, and “‘stick- 
to-it-iveness” on your part. Start by 


teaching him to sit. Do this by taking 
short hold on leash, raising on leash 
and pressing hand on rump and giv- 
ing command “‘sit” or, “Sit, Jack,” all 
in normal tone of voice. Never raise 
your voice in training; keep it at 
your normal pitch. 

When he has learned to “sit,” then 
you can start on the “come to me” 
part of his training. With 10 feet or 
more of lead (or leash) attached to 
collar, give command to sit, giving 
dog a pat on head and a tid-bit. 
Then back off from him to a distance 
of 10, 15 or 20 feet. If he moves, re- 
peat your command of “‘sit.” When 
you can get to the end of your lead 
with him still sitting, and you are 
still facing him, give command 
“Come” or “Come, Jack” then with 
leash in both hands, and a hand over 
hand movement pull him toward you. 
Pat and praise him and give a tiny 
tidbit when he gets to you. Just keep 


repeating this performance. When he 
learns to respond each time you give 
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the command to come, he will 
spond without any lead attached. 
fact after a yardbreaking 
during the summer you may never 
have to use a lead again . altho I 
always use one, especially along roads 
or highways as a special precaution. 

If the pup does not remain seated 
as you back away, just repeat the sit 
training, and walk around him, until 
you are sure he knows this part of the 
lesson. Don't make any lesson periods 
10 20 minutes a the 
length of lesson depends on the in- 


rc: 


course of 


over to day, 
dividual dog. Some become nervous 
if they 
and forget. 


are too long, others get bored 


Don't let any summer job of train- 


ing become a “job” for either your- 
self as the trainer or the pup o1 
young dog being trained, whether 


you are doing a job of yard training, 
or actual field work. Make each ses- 
sion such that both ) you and the dog 
get pleasure out of This fall you 
will be thanking ein for the big 
dividends that summer training will 
Any effort you make in this 
training program, whether 
you are out on a rainy day, or a hot 
one you will find that if you don't 
make a “job” out of it and make your 
sessions too long, that come this fall 
you will have a top performing dog 
that will surprise you with its run- 
ning ability in the field. 


pay you. 
summer 


Keep your hound in condition by 
right feeding, plenty of water; keep 
it free of lice, ticks and fleas. See that 
it doesn’t get loaded up with worms 
—and with regular and_ consistent 
workouts I'll bet that I'll be getting 
some letters this fall from some of 
you who read this, saying that sum- 
mer training sure was a great idea 

I recall one hound I owned, a 
grand old beagle that will remain 
long in my memory, “Bob XVIIL’ 


FALL HUNTING SUCCESS 


de 
pend on how much summer training your 


may well 


beagle receives. America’s most popular dog 


needs conditioning and _ practice for the 
days afield during hunting seasons. 
son of Fd. Ch. Pastime Playful. Bob 


had training under all conditions, 
hot days, wet dewy mornings and 
evenings, in light rains and heavy 
downpours, on sleet that formed a 
sheet of glass and in snow he could 
barely get through it was so pen 
and flaky, on heavy crusted snow- 

and he could find and run his rabbit 
under any of those conditions, Weed 
fields heavy with pollen, tops of stone 
walls, plowed fields, shale, culm, dust 
that kicked up in clouds from his feet 
—nothing bothered him .. . he’d slow 
down to a walk drive as fast 
his feet could carry him. I hope some- 
day to train another one as good .. . 
it took work, but it was well worth it. 
When you have worked with youn 
dog and he can run under those con- 
ditions, you won't take a million for 
him... and, 


as 


you can do it. 
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| “} QUTDOOR FUN 
: WITH A FUTURE 
es 

| Wildlife at Tight 


VER since the dawn of civiliza- 

tion there has been something 
mysterious about night. In fact, until 
fairly recently in terms of the time 
that human beings have been on this 
earth, night was a frightening time 
when all activities ceased and man 
holed up in his cave or hut and fear- 
fully awaited the dawn. Even today 
many people look at the night with 
awe and uneasiness. Just as soon as 
the sun sets in the west and the sky 
starts to darken, they rush indoors, 
turn on artificial light and stay there 
until the sun rises again. 

In the meantime, many of the most 
interesting wild animals are most ac- 
tive, and we fail to see or hear them 
because we still shun the night. 
| Strangely enough, it is not necessarily 

because animals can see better than 

we can in dim light. Instinctively, 

they use their power of sight better 

than we do.’ Also, they have better 
. developed senses of hearing and smell 
than we which they use to the best of 
their ability. 

During the last war, considerable 
research was done in the field of see- 
ing at night. It was proved that men 
could be trained to see in dim light 
and actually find their way around, 
avoiding obstacles and doing nearly 
as well as in the daytime. The main 
thing necessary was to become accus- 


tomed to darkness, and not to stare at 
what you wanted to see in the dark. 
If you move your head slowly from 
side to side and up and down, it is 
amazing what you can see in dim 
light But if you stare at an object, 
rather than looking to one side of it, 
that object will fade from view. 

In any case, nightime for the out- 
door hobbyist may be tremendously 
interesting, and a time when you may 
see and do things that can be done 
at no other time. 


Tracking Pits 
Here's a stunt to try that will really 
show 


you many different mammals 
are very active at night—mammals 
that you probably never dreamed 


were wandering around your home at 
night. 

Find a place where you can dig up 
the soil in an area about ten by ten 
feet. Turn the soil over exactly as if 
you were spading up the garden. 
When the area is soft so that when 
you step on it, you sink in three or 
four inches, then rake it over care- 
fully so that all the surface layer is 
made up of very fine particles of soil. 
This area should look like a seed bed 
prepared for a flower garden. 

Next, place some bait in the center 
of the area—meat, cut up apples or 
peaches, some canned fish or fish- 
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BACCOON 
TRACSS 


heads and tails or even some peanut 
butter and small chunks of bacon. 


The next morning, examine the 
“tracking pit’’ and see what you find. 
You will probably find dog and cat 
tracks anyway, but depending upon 
where you live, you may also find 
tracks of oppossum, raccoon, skunk, 
porcupine, fox, bear or deer. If you 
look carefully, you may also find 
tracks of small mammals such as mice 
or chipmunks, 


Trap Small Mammals 

Mice, chipmunks and shrews are 
all more active at night than during 
the daylight hours and are reasonably 
easy to capture alive in home-made 
traps. 

One of the easiest traps to make 
consists merely of a five gallon oil 
can or a two foot section of stove 
pipe. 

Dig a hole in the ground in the 
woods or along the edge of a field a 
little deeper than the can or pipe is 
high. Set the can or pipe in the hole 
and fill around the edge til the 
ground level is flush with the top of 
the pipe or can. 

Then drop some bait in the bot- 
tom of the hole. Small mammals will 
jump in to feed, but they cannot 
climb out. After you have looked at 
them, poke a stick in the hole so it 
rests on the edge of the can at ground 
level. The mouse can then climb out 


A variation is to use a five gallon 
can and set it on the ground out in 
the woods. 

Cut a piece of wrapping paper or 
newspaper ten inches in diameter 
larger than the can, place it over the 
top to form a lid, and wrap string 
around the can and paper to hold the 
paper on tightly. Use a knife to cut 
a large X in the paper. 

Suspend some bait on a piece of 
string tied to a twig or branch, over 
the can. Place a board or stick so that 
one end rests on the ground and the 
other on the edge of the can. 

Animals will walk up the stick to 
get at the bait. As they walk across 
the paper, they fall in the can-trap. 

Another trap, made from a fruit 
juice can, a mouse trap and some 
wire is shown in the illustration. It is 
easy to make, and very effective for 
catching live mice or chipmunks. 


Birds at Night 

A few birds are almost always as- 
sociated with night—because that is 
the time when you hear them. In 
fact, at least two have night in their 
common names, and others in local 
names. Nighthawks and night herons 
are most active at night. 

During the summer, you can hear 
nighthawks over many lakes and even 
over many towns and villages Night- 
hawks, related to whippoorwills, teed 
on insects and swoop and dart around 
the night sky, frequently calling with 
sound that has been compared to the 
well-known “Bronx Cheer.” 

Frequently as you row around a 
lake at dusk or after dark, and get 
near a marsh or swampy area, you 
hear the “gwawk, gwawk” of the 
black crowned night heron. This 
night-feeding heron stalks the shallow 
water looking for fish. 

Owls too are well known as night 
birds. Perhaps you have heard the 
wierd call of the screech owl or the 
hoot of the great horned owl at night. 

But many other birds fly at night 
too. Each year, or nearly each year, 
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you read in newspapers of large num- 
bers of birds being killed as they fly 
into tall buildings at night. Most of 
these birds are warblers, although a 
few thrushes and sparrows are found, 
indicating that all these birds migrate 
at night. 

Skilled bird watchers have recorded 
large numbers of birds flying by the 
top of such buildings as the Empire 
State or R.C.A. Building in New 
York at night. The birds are identi- 
fied by their calls. 

Another good place to listen for 
birds at night in August and Septem- 
ber is the top of a high hill or moun- 
tain; or even along the edge of a lake 
or marsh. Shorebirds such as plovers 
and sandpipers migrate at night and 
their calls are very distinctive. 

Another stunt that has become 
popular with bird watchers is this: 

Look up on the calendar and find 
the two or three nights each month 
in August, September and October 
when the moon is full, or almost full. 
Plan to spend a couple of hours each 
night bird watching. 

A telescope is best for this project, 
but 8 or 10 binoculars will do. Focus 
the telescope or binoculars on the 
moon, fix yourself a comfortable seat 
and watch for ducks and geese flying 
by. You may not see many, or any, 
or you may see quite a few. Migra- 
tion time doesn’t always coincide with 
the full moon, but when it does you 
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can actually see ducks or geese in sil- 
houette, and in reasonable numbers. 

Early in the evening, when the 
moon is low in the sky, seems to be 
the best time of night for this project. 


Red Light at Night 

Every fisherman knows that night- 
crawlers or “dew worms” as they are 
called in some places make excellent 
bait—and that you catch them at 
night. But here’s a stunt that not too 
many know about. 

Use a flashlight with a red lense, 
or a light with a piece of red plastic 
or cellophane tied over the lens as 
you hunt for nightcrawlers. No white 
light at all can show. Then if you 
walk very quietly and slowly, the 
“crawlers” are easier to catch, Ap- 
parently they are blind to red light, 
but still you can see them as they 
glisten in the light. 


In the same way, frogs and toads 
can be seen at night, when they are 
frightened away by a white light. 
When you hear frogs or toads walk 
toward them slowly and quietly. 
When you get close they will stop 
calling, but will start up again as 
you remain quiet. You can see them 
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in the beam of a red light if you look 
closely. 


Wildlife on the Water 

In the early days of wildlife pho- 
tography some rather spectacular re- 
sults were achieved at night. The 
photographer mounted his camera 
and flash powder device on the bow 
of a rowboat. He paddled slowly 
along the shore and when he sus- 
pected a deer or raccoon was drink- 
ing along the edge, he pointed the 
boat toward the animal, and set oft 
his flash powder, thus exposing his 
glass plate. 

That system suggested a way of see- 
ing wildlife at night to outdoorsmen 
years later. Instead of taking pictures 


though, they just try to see how many 
animals they can find along the lake’s 
edge. 

First they walk around the edge of 
the lake looking for animal runways 
from the hillside above down to the 
water. They locate large trees, rocks 
or other landmarks that will enable 
them to find where these runs hit the 
water-edge, as they paddle, drift or 
row around at night. 

Then they go out about midnight 
in a canoe or rowboat, taking along 
a strong flashlight. When they are 
opposite a place where they think 
animals may be drinking, they sud- 
denly turn on the light, aiming it at 
the shore The animals are momen- 
tarily startled and stand there staring 
at the light. 

Fish may be observed too, at night 
in two different ways. 

The first way is to row along in 
shallow water, very slowly and 
quietly. One person rows while the 
other looks. A waterproof flashlight— 
or a waterproofed light—is necessary 
though. 

To make a flashlight waterproof 
for this purpose, use a small plastic 
food bag, such as some kinds of vege- 
tables or meats come in. Put the light 
inside the bag, and fasten the open 
end with a rubber band. The bag 
will fit loosely enough so you can 
operate the switch through the bag. 

Hold the light so that the lens is 
three or four inches under water. 
This will enable you to see under 
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MANDRAKE OF CONSERVATION is title applied to David Hanselman, 21-year-old 
student at Cornell University. A major in wildlife conservation, Hanselman has adapted 
a hobby of magic to a 45 minute audio-visual presentation of conservation. He visited 
nearly 100 New York State high schools last spring and has presented his program to 
more than 33,000 public school students. He is shown in action here before the Norris- 
town, Pa. junior high school in a special demonstration last May. 


water, without the reflection bounc- 
ing back from the water's surface and 
blinding you. In this way you can 
frequently see fish and other aquatic 
animals swimming with the beam of 
light, or on the bottom. It also gives 
you a clue as to which fish feed at 
night. 

The second way, and a good one 
too, is to hang a flashlight on a tree 
branch or bush over a pond in a 
stream or a deep spot along the edge 
of a lake o1 pond, 

The light attracts insects, some of 
which fall into the water. The insects 
attract fish, and if you get high 


enough above the point where the 
light strikes the water, you can some- 
times see large trout or bass come to 
feed, you may see fish of a size that 
you never suspected living in the 
stream or lake. 

Watching and listening to wildlife 
at night can be fun on these summer 
evenings when there is not much else 
to do. At the same time you can learn 
many things about the habits of 
animals that you did not know before. 
Perhaps you can even discover in- 
teresting things that were not known 
by anyone before. There’s more than 
one way to have fun with a future. 
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Yes For “News” 

Dear Sirs: The article “No’s For 
News” by Bill Walsh in your June 
issue is one of the best yet. His 
column really expresses my feelings 
toa “T.” I'm going to cut it out and 
send it to the editor of my paper. 
Have nothing against baseball, foot- 
ball and like sports but I get plenty 
disgusted rooting through these sports 
columns looking for articles pertain- 
ing to hunting, fishing and the out- 
doors. That fellow pictured at the 
beginning of the article, brother, is 
ME! 

Frank Alesse 
McKeesport, Pa. 


Dear Sirs: Have just read “No’s 
For News.” I say good for Bill Walsh. 
It's about time the public starts 
thinking about our great outdoors, | 
think the public is very ignorant of 
the joys of the outdoors; they should 
go out and try it and then compare. 
To me it’s much more satisfying to 





take my rifle and roam the woods all 
day in search of a white-tail than to 
sit just one hour in a ball park in a 
yelling crowd watching a_ dozen 
heroes bat and toss a ball from one 
end to the other. 

Clyde E. Shotsberger 

Ickesburg, Pa. 


Owl’s Appetite 


Dear Editor: Enclosed find picture 
taken in March in Bradford Woods 
area of Beaver County. Mr. Fritz 
Reithmiller located a great horned 
owl's nest and shot the female. A few 
days later he returned with Mr. Carl 
Wetter who climbed to the nest, 
found one young fledgling, and the 
“loot” shown in the picture, con- 
sisting of one grouse and eleven rab 
bits. There were two more rabbits in 
the bottom of the nest that he could 
not reach. The nest was about the 
size of a clothes basket. This should 
convince some skeptics that owls do 
get their share of wildlife. 

H. F. Prevost 
Deputy Warden 
Freedom, Pa. 
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By Pete Busser 


Photos By 


RETL—pet gray fox of Andrew 
Eberle, Neftsville, Lancaste1 
County—is almost like any 
household pet. It gets its bath, feasts 
on a choice diet, romps with Eberle’s 
dog, primps itself and then _ poses 
prettily for the photographer, enter- 
taining oldsters and youngsters alike. 
And like the female of all species, she 
delights in the attention paid her. 
There, however, the similarity be- 
tween Gretl and Fido and Tabby 
ends. For Gretl is a traitor to her own 
kind, having helped immeasurably in 
predator control in Lancaster County. 
The southeastern Pennsylvania area 
usually presents a problem in preda- 
tor control, ranking near or at the 
top in bounty payments on foxes by 
the Game Commission. 
An abundance of foxes and good 
hunting seem to go hand in hand. 


Robert 


other 


Bricker 


For good hunting depends on good 
farm land and good farm practices. 
Lancaster County has all three. Un- 
fortunately, the latter two factors also 
favor foxes, particularly the grey fox. 
Hence, the area is faced with the con- 
trol problem to maintain the reputa- 
tion as one of the best counties for 
small-game hunting in Pennsylvania. 

Here is where Gretl and Eberle 
and dozens of other sportsmen enter 
the story. For they, backed and en- 
couraged by District Game Protectors 
John M. Haverstick, Wallace E. 
Woodring and John P. Eicholtz, are 
the men _ primarily responsible for 
good hunting and good fox control. 
At times they can barely keep pace 
with the prolific fox and the gripes 
from hunters and farmers alike are 


often chief topics of conversation at 
many sportsmen’s club meetings. 
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Eberle, a 52-year-old ‘fox trapper 
and predator control expert by hobby, 
and a night watchman at the sprawl- 
ing Lancaster Stockyards, captured 
the small grey fox a year ago last 
spring while going over his trap-line. 
Up to that time his success hadn't 
been anything to brag about. Too 
many foxes were springing the traps 
but escaping. So Eberle decided to 
put the captive foundling under the 
field microscope and observe her ac- 
tions. He figured that if he knew the 
eating habits of foxes that he would 
have better luck in his trapping. He 
figured correctly. 

The trapper named his new charge 
“Gretl,” a name to which it readily 
responds, and fed it milk, eggs, ham- 
burger, ice cream (no choice of flavor) 
and all sorts of wild berries. To this 
diet, Gretl added her own tidbits in 
the way of mice and rats from an 
abandoned chicken house on_ the 
Eberle property. 


Gretl bunked right next to Susie, 
a German short-haired pointer, and 
the two became friends after a fash- 
ion. It took a couple of nips from 
the sharp teeth of Gretl to show the 
dog who ruled the roost. And Susie 
decided that Gretl was just too fast 
on her feet. 

From a wee mite of a kit, Gretl 
grew in four months to a surprisingly 
beautiful, sleek, shiny vixen of six 
pounds. And from close observation 
of her feeding habits, Eberle hit upon 
a sure-fire method to trap the wily 
fox. 

Prior to the arrival of Gretl, Eberle 
had missed scores of foxes in his trap. 
All he got was a handful or so of fur. 
Gretl showed him why. She showed 
him that a fox will roll in the lure 
that is placed in a set. This “rolling” 
maneuver releases the trap jaws but 
all they closed on was tur. The vul 
nerable legs were missed completely. 
The secret, as revealed by Gretl, is 


FOX TRAP and the piece of foam rubber that makes it rabbit and pheasant proof is ex 
amined by District Game Protector John M. Haverstick as Gretl and her master look on 
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that the lure should be placed about 
eight inches from the trap, preferably 
along an anticipated path the fox 
may take to get to the trap. The fox, 
one of the most curious of Nature’s 
creatures, invariably circles the set 
several times before wading in to 
feed. 

Eberle usually has a fox in a trap 
every morning now when he goes 
over the line after returning from 
work. He only employs three or four 
traps of the No. 2 coil-spring type 
manufactured just three miles away 
at Lititz. But they bring results. Over 
a span of 12 months, Eberle trapped 
31 grey foxes, 36 opossums, 6 rac- 
coons, 18 skunks and through his 
trapping, destroyed 75 crows. 

One of his proudest achievements 
is the part he plays in ridding the 
Napolitan Estate at Neffsville of 
predators. Eberle has special permis- 
sion from the owner to trap predators 
from the 100 acres or more that is 
set aside as a private game preserve. 
The sprawling area now abounds in 
rabbits, squirrels, pheasants and the 
neighborhood chickens are also far 
safer. 

Here, however, a problem arose. 












As predators decreased, game _in- 
creased and rabbits and pheasants, 
rather than foxes, were caught in the 
traps. Eberle solved this puzzler with 
a square bit of foam rubber placed 
under the release plate. The safety 
measure prevented the lighter game 
animals and birds from releasing the 
trip while the heavier fox was caught. 
This has proved to be almost a sure- 
fire preventive for the accidental 
trapping of rabbits and birds that 
may happen on the fox sets. His take 
on the Estate alone has been 8 foxes, 
21 opossums, 15 skunks and no rab- 
bits or pheasants. 

Eberle started out as a greenhorn 
in the trapping game. However, he 
contacted Haverstick, the game pro- 
tector, for his district just a year or 
so ago and from him, got all the dope 
on successful ways and means to trap 
predators. “It didn’t take Andy long 
to become a successful trapper,’ Hav- 
erstick says. “I gave him aé_ few 
pointers and he picked up a couple 
more by reading books on fox trap- 
ping. It wasn't long before the bounty 
payments of $4.00 per fox were com- 
ing his way.” 

“He has one thing in his favor,’ 
Haverstick added. ‘The scent of the 
stockyards carried on his shoes and 
clothing, although unnoticed by hu- 
mans, is a factor in Andy’s favor be- 
cause foxes are very suspicious of 
human odors.” 


PET GRAY FOX poses for picture with 
her owner Andrew Eberle. Like many wild 
animals, this one has been tamed to the 
point where it will eat out of a human 
hand but, like all wild animals, it can 
never be trusted not to bite the hand that 
feeds it. 
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By Larry J. Kopp 


Photos By The Author 


F you expect to do some fox trap- 

ping this Fall and Winter it’s time 
to start getting your equipment in 
readiness. Don’t wait until you are 
ready to start trapping. 

For the trapper who failed to check 
his traps at the end of last season, 
or for the trapper who is just starting 
out on the fox line, the first im- 
portant job will be to make a 
thorough check of all traps that are 
to be used. Pay special attention to 
S hooks with which stakes are at- 
tached to the chains. They should be 
firmly closed. Check the swivel where 
chains are attached to the trap. These 
play an important role in holding a 
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trapped fox, and if you find one that 
is badly worn, replace it with a new 
one. It would be well to check the 
swivel top of stakes to make sure that 
they are still firmly in place. Then 
too, it might pay you to see that 
name plates are intact on each trap. 
And if trap pans have become 
wobbly, they must be readjusted. Na- 
turally if excessive rust has formed 
on traps, or if the springs are clogged 
with dirt from last season, they will 
have to be cleaned with the aid ol 
wire brush. After a check of this sort 
has been completed, insert a nail be- 
tween the jaws of each trap prepara- 
tory to further treatment. 

With nails inserted between the 
trap jaws, the next step is to treat 
the traps by cooking them in clean 
water. For this purpose a clean lard 
can or unused boiler is handy. This 
container may be set up on several 
cement blocks or rocks about eight 
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to ten inches high. The traps are 
then placed in the boiler or lard can 
as shown in the photo so that the top 
part of the stakes is submerged, while 
the pointed ends of the stakes stick- 
ing up and leaning against the top 
rim of the boiler simplify removal of 
the treated traps. The better idea is 
to place the traps in your cooking 
utensil first, then filling it with water 
so that all traps are submerged under 
the water. If you prefer, it might be 
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well to add small amount of log 
wood chips, or walnut hulls to the 
water so as to give them a dark color. 
When traps have been left to cook 
in this solution for approximately 
fifteen minutes, they are waxed. To 
do this, simply remove all traps from 
the water and lay them on a clean 
piece of board or in a packbasket. 
Next proceed to cut a handful of 
beeswax or parafin into small bits 
and sprinkle this into the still hot 
water. Allow several minutes for it to 
melt then dip each trap back into the 
solution, including the topmost part 
of the stake, and lift it slowly back 
out, This leaves a desired thin coat 
of wax on the trap. 

Freshly waxed traps must be placed, 
individually, on a clean surface such 
as boards or a clean oilcloth so that 
no undesirable dirt will cling to them 
when the wax hardens. 

When your treated traps have been 
allowed to dry completely, they are 
hung up in bunches as shown here. 
For this purpose ordinary meat hooks, 
or similar, can be used. A good place 
to hang your traps as such would be 
on a clothesline, or a similar specially 
erected wire suspended between two 
trees. The idea is to keep your fox 
traps out of reach of domestic animals 
such as cats, dogs, cows, or what have 
you on the farm. 
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It is not a good idea to let the traps 
hang out in the rain for long periods 
of time. If you do, they are bound 
to become spotted with minor rust 
formations which tends to mar an 
otherwise good job of preparing them. 
It is far better to hang them under 
a roof of some sort, out of the rain, 
until you are ready to start trapping. 


Other fox trapping tools, including 
your trowel; scratching implement; 
dirt sifter; rubber gloves; and camp 
ax as well as rubber footwear not 
shown here, must be cleaned. ‘Tools 
such as your trowel and _ scratching 
tool can be cooked in the same solu- 
tion in which you cook your traps. 
They are not waxed however. Gloves 
and rubber footwear, naturally, are 
best cleaned by washing in clean 
water. The dirt sifter can be cleaned 
satisfactorily with a whisk broom if 
necessary. Usually there is not much 
cleaning to be done insofar as the 
sifter and camp ax are concerned. 

Trap pan covers, one of the fox 
trapper’s most important items of 
equipment, must also be cleaned 
properly. If you use cloth pan covers, 
they can be washed thoroughly in 
clean water, then spread out flat on 
a clean surface. 1 find that fox drying 
boards are quite suitable for this pur- 
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pose. Plastic pan covers can be washed 
in warm water and soap. After wash- 
ing, they must be rinsed in clean, cold 
water. A sunny day when there is no 
wind would be the ideal time for this 
job, since pan covers are best dried 
by placing them out in the sun. As 
soon as they are dry, your best policy 
would be to insert them, individually, 
between the jaws of your traps. 






Simply remove the nail between the 
trap jaws, and insert the pan cover, 
thus doing two jobs at the same time, 
and as such your traps and pan covers 
are ready for immediate use. 
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mateur Shetching 


By Tom 


PART II 


AST month we assembled the 

necessary supplies and equipment 
and prepared to replace a missing 
feather from the fletching on a prac- 
tice shaft. Position the new feather 
between the metal bars of the fletch- 
ing jig so that the tip end of the 
feather is 34” from the end of the 
bar and clamp in this position with 
the paper clip. The quill portion 
which forms the base should project 
from 1/16” to 14” below the bottom 
edge of the metal bars. Hold _ this 
assembly in a vertical position and 
top the base of the feather lightly on 
a flat surface so that the base assumes 
a perfectly straight line. This is a 
necessary precaution to ensure that 
the base will come in contact with 
the arrow shaft throughout its entire 
length. 

Ihe next step in the operation is 
to position the arrow in the jig. Take 
out the removable block and _ insert 
the pyle end of the shaft through 
the fixed block. Push the shaft 
through until the arrow is in the posi- 
tion shown in Fig. B, July issue of 
GAME News. Insert the nock end of 
the arrow into the hole in the mov- 
able block and place this block in 
position on the base of the jig. Re- 
volve the shaft until the pencil reter- 
ence mark is on top. 

You are now ready to place the 
new feather in position on the shaft. 
Procure a tube of Duco Household 
Cement and apply a small quantity 
to the feather base. Use care in the 
application so that the cement does 
not get on the feather. Lower this 
assembly carefully into the slots in 
the end blocks. Move the arrow shaft 


Forbes 


horizontally until the pencil reference 
mark on the side of the shaft is 
directly below the end of the quill 
feather base. Lower the assembly 
until the base of the feather through- 
out its entire length is in contact with 
the shaft. Contact can be ensured in 
two ways. Tap the top of the clamp 
gently. If this fails to accomplish the 
desired end use the point of a pocket 
knife blade to press the high section 
into position. No portion of the metal 
bars should come in contact with the 
arrow shaft, where excess glue pressed 
out from the base would result in 
glueing the bottom of the bars to the 
shaft and to the base of the feather. 
Duco cement sets rapidly and after 
a short interval the clamp can be re- 
moved, the metal bars carefully lifted 
from the slots, and any surplus cement 
scraped from the arrow shaft. 

The final operation consists of 
trimming the new feather to the re- 
quired shape. Lift the removable end 
post free of the spacing blocks and 
slip it off the nock end of the arrow. 
Draw the shaft free from the fixed 
end post. Take a sheet of stiff white 
paper and lay it on a table so that 
one edge of the paper coincides with 
the edge of the table. Place the arrow 
shaft along the edge of the table so 
that one of the old feathers lays flat 
on the paper and the edge of the 
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paper touches the shaft. Draw the out- 
line of this feather on the paper. 
With a pair of scissors cut along this 
outline, The result is a template or 
pattern which you place in position 
on the shaft at one side of the new 
feather. Hold it firmly in position and 
trim your new feather to conform to 
the pattern. An arrow which you 
would formerly have discarded is now 
ready to go back into service. With 
ordinary birch practice arrows selling 
at 50 cents apiece common sense tells 
us that it is well worth while to re- 
place damaged fletching in the man- 
ner and with the simple equipment 
herein described. The materials for 
making a birch practice arrow can 
be bought at retail in dozen lots for 
approximately twenty cents per arrow. 

While a feather burner or trimmer 
is not indispensible it does ensure 
uniformity in the shape of the fletch- 
ing when new shafts are fletched or 
it becomes necessary to renew all 
three feathers on an otherwise service- 
able arrow. The feather trimmer is 
basically simple in both construction 
and operation. It consists essentially 
of a resistance element which can be 
connected to the house current and 
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which can be 
A kit may 


“hot wire” 


provides a 
bent to any desired shape. 
be purch: ised at a price range between 


two and three dollars. It contains all 
the necessary parts needed to con- 
struct a serviceable trimmer. The op- 
eration is extremely simple. The 
newly fletched shaft is placed in posi- 
tion on supports provided for the pur- 
pose and revolved slowly. Eac h feather 
in turn comes in contact with the hot 
wire and is trimmed to exactly the 
same shape. Fig. C shows a single 
feather in position on the trimmer. 
In actual practice all three feathers 
are trimmed in one operation when 
a complete fletching job is required. 
Fig. D shows the final shape of the 
feathers after the shaft has been re- 
volved so that they have made con- 
tact with the hot wire. 

If you decide to make up a dozen 
or so arrows, the arrow nock should 
not be put on the shaft until the final 
operation. In this case you should 


make an extra end block for your 
etching jig (the movable one) in 
which the hole should be the same 


diameter as the one in the fixed end 
block. The shaft will align itself per- 
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fectiy in the holes if they are of the 
same diameter. 

One problem remains in fletching 
a new shaft. The three feathers must 
be placed at equal distances around 
the shaft or .120 degrees apart. Guess 
work is no good and we must provide 
a guide to perform this operation 
satisfactorily. The necessary template 
is not difficult to construct. On a sheet 
ot paper draw a circle with a diametet 
of approximately eight inches. Use a 
pencil compass which you can_pur- 
chase at the stationery counter in the 
“Dime” store. Then using the com- 
pass as a pair of dividers and by trial 
and error divide the circumference of 
the circle into three equal parts. Take 
a rule and connect each of the three 
points on the circumference with the 
center of the circle. These lines are 
now 120 degrees apart. Next salvage 
the lid from a six ounce can of frozen 
fruit juice; lay it on a flat surface 
and punch a small hole in the centet 
with a wire finishing nail. Lay the 
lid on the paper circle so that the 
two centers coincide. Place the rule 
so that it matches one of the pencil 
lines extending from the circumfer- 
ence of the large circle to the center. 


Use a sharp instrument and _ scribe 
this line on the tin lid from the 
center to the circumference. Repeat 
the procedure until the three lines 
are inscribed on the tin lid in the 
same position they occupy on the 
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large circle. The lid will now look 
like this: Fig. E. Take the tin lid 
and ream or bore out the center until 
it will slip on the arrow shaft. 

Fletch the cock feather in the usual 
manner, parallel with the end grain 
of the shaft. The next step is to lift 
out the removable block, pull it free 
of the shaft, and slip the tin template 
on the shaft. Replace the block and 
slide the tin template over until it 
rests against the block. Revolve the 
template until one of the guide lines 
is in a vertical position. Pinch the 
template against the block in this 
position and slowly revolve the arrow 
shaft until the newly fletched feather 
is in the same position as one of the 
remaining guide lines on the tem- 
plate. Put a pencil dot on the arrow 
shaft at the point where the vertical 
line of the template meets the shaft. 
This pencil dot marks the position 
on the shaft at which the second 
feather should be fletched. Remove 
the template and proceed with the 
fetching in the usual manner. The 
position of the third and last of the 
feathers can be determined in the 
same manner. This is a simple but 
effective method to ensure that the 
feathers will be equally spaced 
around the shaft. 

In fletching nomenclature three 
feathers constitute a pair. It is cus- 
tomary to have two of one color and 
the third of another color. This last 
feather is termed the cock feather 
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FIGS. 


and when the nock is placed on the 


shaft as the final operation it is 
always positioned at right angles to 
the cock feather (Fig. F.). 

When you have mastered the tech- 
nique of shdoting a bow you will 
probably have used your supply of 
practice arrows, but you will have ac- 
quired an additional skill at the same 
time. The home made equipment has 
served its purpose. If you wish you 
can invest in professional equipment 
which will enable you to fletch your 
own hunting shafts with a spiral 
fletching, make your own arrows at 
a material saving over the retail cost 
of matched sets, and be confident that 
you can do a first class fletching job. 





MODERN SCARECROW 


Birds are getting so eye these days they don’t fall for the old- 


fashioned scarecrow. So G. ( 


. Oderkirk, U. 


S. Fish and Widlife Service, Pur- 


due University, has developed a modernized dummy. Here’s how to make it: 


Fill burlap bag with straw. 


Then paint bright contrasting colors of white, 


yellow and black on it. Suspend from end of a 10-foot pole, set into ground 


at an angle. 


This restyled scarecrow 


will move in the wind and be much 


more effective than the oldtimers, predicts Mr. Oderkirk. 


Time marches on! 
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POPULAR GAME FISH AND 
ANGLING LURES 


by The Stackpole Company 


28 pages. Illustrated with 14 full- 
page color plates of fresh and 
salt water sport fishes and many 
types of angling lures. Published 
Stackpole 
Telegraph Press Building, Har- 


1953. 


by The Company, 


risburg, Pennsylvania; 


Price $1.25. 


[his paper-bound — publication 
brings together finely detailed color 
plates of popular fresh and salt wate 
sport fishes and a well chosen selec- 
tion of dry flies, wet flies, streamers, 
bucktails, plug-type lures, spoons, and 
spinners. The color plates of fresh 
water fish are from the original paint- 
ings of Fred Everett, author of FUN 
WITH TROUT, and Campbell 
Grant. Illustrations of salt water fishes 
are from the Marine Studios, Inc., 
and NORTH AMERICAN GAME 
FISHES by Francesca La Monte. The 
plates of lures are from original color 
photographs by Wagstaff. The plates 
are perforated along their inner mar- 
gins so that they may be removed for 
framing. 


The portrait of each fish is matched 
on a facing page by a short statement 
giving its common name, scientific 
name, distribution, sizes commonly 
caught by anglers, and in some in- 
stances, notes about the habits of the 
fish. The lures are grouped by gen- 
eral type and each is_ identified. 
Sportsmen should find these beautiful 
illustrations suitable for wall display 
as well as a useful means of identi- 
fication. 
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THIS IS THE BEAGLE 
by George D. Whitney, D.V.M. 





252 pages. Illustrated with many 
black and photographs 
and line drawings. Published by 


white 


Practical Science Publishing 


Company and _ distributed by 


Garden City Books, 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New 
York; 1955. Price: $3.95. 


Aside from the practical aspects of 
selecting the proper puppy, training, 
breeding, field trials, judging and 
bench shows, common ailments, and 
the beagle as a pet, this book is slated 
for purposes other than for the use 
of this popular dog before the gun. 
Nevertheless, there is so much good 
solid information packed in about 
the beagle, all fanciers of this breed 
should find the book very helpful. 

Dr. Whitney, a veterinarian with 
many years of experience in the 
breeding, raising, and training of 
beagles, has put forth the informa- 
tion in a concise and readable man- 
ner. This reviewer believes that the 
book could be strengthened consid- 
erably by a rewriting of the conclud- 
ing chapter in which the author at- 
tempts to give the reader some back- 
ground knowledge on the hares and 
rabbits, the natural quarry of the 
beagle. 

This chapter is most wanting in 
the discussion of the wildlife man- 
agement principles that influence the 
number and distribution of these 
game animals. While the author pre- 
sents several excellent points, other 
statements simply are not in agree- 
ment with present day game manage- 
ment information and practices. One, 
for example, is the question of the 
San Juan rabbit, and another is of 
stocking. Should there be an oppor- 
tunity to rewrite this chapter, the 
author could improve it greatly by 
conferring with a wildlife manage- 
ment specialist. 
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TIMBER IN YOUR LIFE 
by Arthur H. Carhart 


Published by J. B. Lippincott 


Company, Philadelphia o,.° Fa: 
Price: $4.00. 


Anyone who has read the author’s 
recent volume “Water or Your Life” 
will be hurrying to add this new 
book to his library. It may not 
frighten you as much as the “water” 
book, but it will give you many dis- 
quieting hours. 

In this new book on timber, the 
author seeks to strike home the fact 
that a tree is something more than 
just to afford man needed shade or 
give a bird a place to build its nest, 
or to grow up until it is big enough 
to be hauled to the saw mill and be 
cut into lumber. 

Actually, timber’s primary purpose 
in nature is to help form our water- 
sheds, make sure that our precious 
top soil is not lost through erosion 
and through retarding action during 
heavy rainfalls, see that our under- 
ground watertable is kept replen- 
ished. 

The author's sub-title tells the full 
story of the book. He states “This is 
the full story of the use and misuses 
of one of our most crucial resources.” 


HUNTING DUCKS AND GEESE 
by Edward C. Janes 


187 pages. Illustrated with many 
black 
Pub- 


lished by The Stackpole Com- 


color reproductions and 


and white photographs. 


pany, Telegraph Press Building, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; 1954. 
Price: $5.95. 

HUNTING DUCKS AND GEESE, 
for the most part, does not differ 
greatly from the many books that 
have been written on this subject. It 
does, however, stand out from the 
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general run of these books by its ex- 
cellence of illustration, the excellent 
writing of Author Janes, and _ its 
sturdy and attractive binding and 
printing job. 

‘he book is divided into 12 chap- 
ters: The Good Old -Days; Know 
Your Game; Jump Shooting and 
Stalking; Shooting From Blinds; De- 
coys, Store-Boughten and Home- 
Made; Duck Boats; Retriever Gun 
Dogs; Wildfowl Guns and _ Loads; 
Clothes and Equipment; Keeping, 
Preparing and Cooking Watertowl; 
The Long Road Back; and The Fu- 
ture of Waterfowl Gunning. In addi- 
tion there is an appendix which in- 
cludes federal laws relating directly 
and indirectly to waterfowl. 


FORESTRY HANDBOOK 


Edited by Reginald D. Forbes and 
Arthur B. Meyer 
1,200 pages. Illustrated with 
more than 340 drawings, sketches, 
and photographs. Published by 
The Ronald Press Company, 15 
East 26th Street, New York 10, 
New York; 1955. Price: $15.00. 


Prepared as a working reference, 
this Handbook is organized into 23 
carefully indexed sections to fit into 
one convenient volume the facts, tech- 
niques, and working methods of mod- 
ern forestry as it is practiced in the 
United States and Canada. This text 
was drawn from an editorial board of 
145 consulting and contributing edi- 
tors, including foresters, administra- 
tors, research workers, and educators 
selected by the Society of American 
Foresters from industry, government, 
colleges, and experiment stations in 
all the major forest regions of North 
America. 

In all, this Handbook is a compre 
hensive and impressive work, Its users 
should find it a reliable and time- 
saving library of information on every 
aspect ol forestry. 
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FEDERAL AGENCY ANNOUNCES 
DOVE, RAIL AND WOODCOCK SEASONS 


The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
has announced the 1956 hunting reg- 
ulations which will apply for the 
shooting of mourning doves, rails, 
gallinules and woodcocks. 

Ihe season for rails and gallinules 
in Pennsylvania this year will run 
from September | to November 9, in- 
clusive, a 70-day shooting 
This is an increase of 
the season of 1955. These marsh birds 
may be taken one-half hour before 
sunrise to sunset daily, except Sunday. 
On October 27, the first day of the 
small game season, no wild bird or 
animal may be lawtully hunted _ be- 
fore 9 a.m., Eastern Standard Time. 

The daily bag on rails and gal- 
linules is 10, except Sora. The pos- 
session limit, after the first day, is 20, 
equivalent to a two-day bag. Sora re- 
mains at 25 tor both the daily and 
possession limit. 

The mourning dove shooting sea 
son in this state will run 40 full days 
this year, on week days September 10 
to October 19, inclusive, 
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longer than last year. Shooting hours 
are one-half hour before sunrise to 
sunset. The daily bag and _ possession 
limit for doves is 8, the same as last 
year. A 19° increase in doves re- 
ported east of the Mississippi River 
accounts for the 5-day increase over 
1955. 

The woodcock season will be Octo- 
ber 8 to November 16, inclusive, or 
10 shooting days, as last year. The 
daily bag limit of 4 and _ possession 
limit of 8, remains the same as in 
1955. Shooting hours are one-half 
hour before sunrise to sunset, except 
on the opening day of small game 
season, October 27, when no hunting 
will be permitted before 9 a.m. The 
overall woodcock breeding popula- 
tion was slightly down this year. The 
opening date of October 8 rather 
than October | was selected in order 
to give some of the local breeders a 
chance to move out before the shoot- 
ing season starts and thus aid in as- 
suring return of local breeders next 
year. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


DR. LOGAN J. BENNETT ... .........Executive Director 
YG 2 6) rl 1: ........Deputy Executive Director 
JOSEPH J. MICCO Fie im A a ; .Comptroller 


Division of Administration 
ROLLIN HEFFELFINGER .. ae hee Chief 


Division of Research 
Ge NE EGP 6 ho 84 Sele SAS ead 2) See ae .Chief 


Gog Game iy us UD erence ere ae ... Chief 


THOS. F. BELL .. see are sratrere ee ee ee Chief 


JOHN B. SEDAM . Sighetal ace eta el ome ke tater eta erst os Meee re i, 


Division of Propagation 
RAR S. GREENWGOD? o.5.5.055 sees sw cecies oe ; ew ie ss Chief 


FIELD DIVISION 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading 
Phone 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—Leroy Gleason, Supervisor, 21412 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 


Union, 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon 
Phone: 872 


Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango 
Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT E. LATIMER 
GEORGE WELLER 


.Waterfowl Coordinator 
...Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 
EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R.D.1, Schwenksville 
Phone: 2351 


WESTERN GAME FARM-—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3323 


LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 2369 
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